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cross-index of every item and name connected with the Seattle 
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or membership on any committee can readily find a wealth of ideas 
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“They Snickered Whe 


I Got Up To Speak” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


‘[ He banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
‘““We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 

‘‘Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 

**He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

“Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!’’ 

“You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fellinto step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘ Gee, that was a great 
speech!’’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ You certainly 
raised yourself about 100° in 
the eyes of every person in 


You're a 





came another’ whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ !’’ 


I knew they were laugh- 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, but I only grinned 
inside. I stood squarely 
on my two feet and 
started in! 


lodge 


toasts 


speeches 


“But When I Com- 
menced to Speak’’— 


Almost from the first 


‘ sonalit 
word, the smiles of doubt | pow to the 
and derision faded from situation 





their faces. They were 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner 


How to converse interestingly 
How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to overcome stagefright 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning per- 


that place to-night And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 
never could express my ideas 
in a coherent, forceful way. 
As a result I saw dozens of 
men with less ability pass me 
by into positions of social and 
business prominence simply 
because they were good talkers 
and knew how to create the 
right impression. It was 
maddening! 


ALucky Accident 


At last I began to despair 


master of any 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
‘magic’ or *“‘mystery’’ about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

* * * 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thingin the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely‘ ree 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘ hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 


N a new realization 

ow of what life holds 
in store for 

Sent 

Free 






men who master 
the secrets of Effec 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 


You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
on : coupon. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9187 Chicago, Ill. 


FSSSSSSSSHSASSASSSSSH SASS eases esses eee eeeee ese eeEEEES 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name. 


Address. ... 


City 
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«x An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Unoper the latest station to station day rates, you 
can now “‘travel’’ the thousands of miles to a point 
across the continent and return by telephone for only 
$9.00. From Dallas to New Orleans and return for 
only $2.20. From Detroit to Chicago and back for 
only $1.35. From San Diego to Mexico City and 
return for only $10.50. 

A Chicago business man recently had to endeavor 
to close negotiations with 30 concerns in 12 Cities. 
Preliminary work had been done, but personal 
contact was necessary. In one day, he saved 5000 
miles of physical travel and at least ten days’ 
time from his office. He made four long dis- 
tance calls to New York. Two to Buffalo. 
One to Syracuse. One to Covington, Va. Six 





to Pittsburgh. Five to Cleveland. One to Louis- 
ville. Two to St. Louis. Two to Kansas City. 
Two to St. Paul. Three to Milwaukee and one to 
New Orleans. 

His negotiations were successful in 60% of the 
calls. “‘In many cases,’” says this man, *‘ the long dis- 
tance telephone call is actually superior to a personal 
call. It gets an immediate audience.”’ 

The president of a large Philadelphia rubber com- 
pany has each one of his salesmen call him at the 
end of the day. Often large sales that a man is about 
to give up as hopeless are saved by the suggestions 
received from his president by Long Distance. 

What distant trips could you profitably 
make today by telephone? . . . Number, please? 
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Kiwanis Needs to Re-emphasize 
Its Ideals 


An appeal to support the administrative policy, ‘‘ Aggres- 
sive promotion of Kiwanis educational work.’’ The first 
of four articles by the International President present- 
ing the major problems of the convention year 1928-29. 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


HE existence of Kiwanis is justi- 

fied by its program of service. 

The first service of Kiwanis is to 

its own members. Through mem- 
bership in Kiwanis personality is de- 
veloped and qualities of leadership are 
revealed and utilized. 

Another service of Kiwanis is to the 
communities which boast Kiwanis clubs. 
Through Kiwanis community conscious- 
ness is crystallized and the thoughtful 
leadership of Kiwanians is applied to the 
solution of civic problems. 

Kiwanis also renders a service to society. 
Through our organization, representative 
business and professional men catch a new 
vision of their obligations as citizens, new 
and higher standards of business and pro- 
fessional conduct have been established 
and a new impetus has been given to prac- 
tical service to humanity through the ap- 
plication of our Kiwanis objectives. 

The Kiwanis program of service is in- 
spired by the ideals of the organization. 
Kiwanis ideals are the product of the ideal- 
ism of the 102,000 members of Kiwanis 
clubs. Our ideals find their expression in 
the personal conduct of Kiwanians, in 
business and professional standards, in 
civic responsibility and in service to soci- 
ety. The ideals of Kiwanis are the founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of the 
Kiwanis program of service is built. 


PRESIDENT 


The development of a militant idealism 
at a critical time in the early history of 
Kiwanis, was all that saved the organiza- 
tion from the oblivion to which is com- 
mitted those enterprises which are selfish 
in character. Unselfishness replaced selfish- 
ness and members, both old and new, were 
fired with enthusiasm and zeal. As its 
ideals were once its savior, so must we 
look to our ideals as the source of inspira- 
tion and power, both today and tomorrow. 

The development of our plan of organiza- 
tion, during the last few years, has given 
Kiwanis a well-nigh perfect machinery 
of organization. We have emphasized 
the machinery rather than the spirit of 
Kiwanis. An effective organization plan 
is the vehicle for success, but only the 
spirit of Kiwanis will drive the organiza- 
tion to its destiny of achievement. 

Kiwanis needs to re-emphasize its ideals. 
We need a quickening of the spirit. Only 
as Kiwanians are inspired by a devotion to 
Kiwanis principles will the potential pow- 
er of our great organization be manifest in 
its program of service. 

The aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
education work by clubs and districts will 
result in new enthusiasm for Kiwanis on 
the part of our members. It should be the 
goal of our educational work to make 
every new Kiwanis member a Kiwanian 
and every old member a better Kiwanian. 
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Finding the Right Job 


cA Serwous Problem for the Boy Taking into Consideration Not Only the Present 


but the Future- 





-A Great Kiwanis Opportunity 


By DR. C. P. SEGARD 
PERSONNEL Director, THIRD AVENUE STREET Raitway, New York City 
CuHarRMAN, New York Districr CoMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT FOR 1927 


T has been my privilege to attend many conferences 

and conventions. One thing that has always im- 

pressed me as being rather irrelevant has been the 

number of speakers who give the history of the subject 
under discussion. At one safety conference, one speaker 
started his talk with a review of the loss of life at the 
building of the Pyramids. Imagine the feeling of his 
audience when he made such an early beginning. 

We are prevented from such an ancient beginning by 
several factors. This activity on the part of Kiwanis has 
no history. It is the result of today’s vision applied to 
today’s needs. It is the effort of a service club to meet 
the needs of the youth of today by to- 


apparently unimportant, detail has been left out and the 
result is changed. ““Why was I not told,” and, “I did not 
know that” are heard on every hand and they are said by 
many a grown person, who too late, finds out that he is un- 
suited to the profession or trade elected earlier in life. This 
is due to the fact that many people consider the present 
rather than the distant or even the near future in their 
plans. 
Two Main Groups Need Help 

There are two groups that require our attention at this 
time. The first is those that are in school and every indica- 
tion is that they will remain in school for some time to 
come. This group needs guidance and 





day’s knowledge and experience. To 
the spectator, the looker-on and the 
publicity man, it has little value. To 
the youth from ten to twenty who 
sees so many roads leading to uncer- 
tainty but feeling that there must be 
a successful one for him, this effort on 
the part of Kiwanis will be an oasis— 
a fertile spot in the field of vocational 
education. 


Boy Should Know Everything About 
Contemplated Vocation 


What the boy should know is every- 
thing that is part of the total situa- 
tion. Many of us are making mistakes 
today that would have been avoided 
had we, at an earlier date, been familiar 
with the total situation. Some little, 
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there is an excellent chance of their 
getting it. They are still in group 
formation, held together by a common 
tie, that of ability to stay in school. 
This staying in school today means far 
nore than it did a few years ago. There 
is every reason to believe that this 
group will receive vocational guidance, 
if not directly through the effort of 
the educational program now being set 
up, at least some chance that indirectly 
an outside agency such as Kiwanis will 
assist in some degree. But this is the 
more favored group as well as the 
smaller. 

The second and larger group is com- 
posed of those who, through economic 
pressure, inability to proceed with school 
requirements, and various other causes, 
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find themselves in the market of the 
unskilled and the unemployed. That 
is serious for they are not qualified to 
compete. They have received the edu- 
cation required by law which has not 
fitted them fos any job—and they need 
jobs. 


In the Rut 


Wher they do secure a position in 
the field of the unskilled it is more than 
an even chance they will take the one 
where a few hours or even a few min- 
utes of instruction will give them the 
highest return for their time. Thus, 
instead of learning a trade, studying 
a profession or specializing in one line 
of endeavor, they turn to elevator, 
automatic machine, and automobile 
operation. There they stay until time 
finds them at the age of maturity. This 
places them where they can just about 
make a go of marriage. After marriage, 
few indeed are there that can make an 
economic change. Too often the young 
man has accepted a position entirely 
unsuited to his attitudes or his apti- 
tudes. One is of as much importance 
as the other. He thinks of the finan- 
cial side rather than the educational. 
But he keeps on facing the financial 
side, refusing to bother with the present 
educational side out of which comes 
future income. 

What is the future of this last group 
so few of whom can revamp or begin 
on new lines? Many continue on some- 
what similar work. Outside of a few 
others that are contented because they 
are working at capacity and do not wish 
to tap new resources, there are those 
that are dissatisfied. Dissatisfied with 
themselves and their selection of an 
occupational activity. Because of their 
dissatisfaction, they have developed a 
personality of dislike to most every- 


thing and everybody. Why? They 
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realize, too late, that they are in a 
rut that is beyond their ingenuity to 
pull out. 


Education Has No Effect on Some 


Let us look at some of these un- 
skilled upon whom the exposure to 
education has had little or no effect. 
This group supplies society with its in- 
effectives. They are ineffectives for two 
reasons. They are either unwilling or 
unable to abide the laws which society 
deems necessary for its members. All 
are mentally afflicted. They become 
inmates under restriction in prison, re- 
formatories and asylums for the men- 
tally deranged. 

From this group comes those mem- 
bers of society that have decided the 
world owes them a living. They carry 
chips on their shoulders and a bellig- 
erent attitude toward all. 


Personality and Success Begin in the 
Early Years 

All of which leads us back to the 
start. Just as the present situation of 
mankind as to social, moral and physi- 
cal activities are predicated on the 
history or mankind, so are the present 
activities as well as personalities based 
on the experience of youth and the 
early years of childhood. Some of our 
bolder psychologists say they go back 
to the day of birth. But the disagree- 
ment seems to rest on the fact that we 
do not all remember that far back. 
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Enough to state that the foundation of 
character, future reactions to society 
and a predictable measure of success is 
laid in the early years. It is in these 
early years that the most effective work 
can be done, for every current and cross 
current, every color that goes to make 
the picture complete, is a factor to be 
considered. Men in every walk of life 
are constantly giving expression to the 
thought or wish that they might have 
had additional information earlier in 
life. They feel their measure of suc- 
cess, through larger economic success, 
would have been greater doing a job 
they love, or both. 


What Can Kiwanians Do? 


What then can we Kiwanians do? 
We ask ourselves this question for good 
and sufficient reasons. Our objective 
is worthy of attainment. It can be 
attained through this activity. Our 
name as builders leads us to consider 
the highest and most difficult as well 
as the most complex structure ever pre- 
sented. We can have a greater part in 
building happy and contented people 
through this new channel. 

How can this be done? Through 
information and experience we are able 
to assist those of school age and older 
into positions where there will be a 
fair chance of success to discover work 
in which they will have a vital interest 
and thus not only be able to secure the 
necessities of life from an income suffi- 
cient for their needs, but also some of 
luxuries. Does this seem a monumental 
program too large for us? Not at all. 
Kiwanis cannot do the whole job, but 
it can put its effort to account. It has 
already done so. 

When it is remembered that over 
one-half of our grammar school pupils 
never return for any other schooling, 
and realize how little training for citi- 
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zenship they have had, can it be won- 
dered that there is belligerency, dis- 
loyalty and downright opposition to 
the rulings of society. Counselling in 
citizenship, fellowship and group ac- 
tivities outside of the economic aspect 
of guidance can be made an important 
factor. Knowledge does not determine 
character. Hopes, beliefs, aspirations 
in the individual, and from this as a 
beginning, developing into groups such 
as church, school, political party and 
lodge. That old precept, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star” is just as vital today 
as yesterday though the means of loco- 
motion has changed somewhat. 

The potential energy of this organ- 
ization can fittingly be used to 
straighten as well as broaden the path 
of not only the physically handicapped 
and under-privileged, but also those 
who are ready to start, fully equipped, 
but as Dr. Anna Reed so ably puts it, 
the problem is, “the boy on the fence.” 
The boy does not know which road to 
take, nor what his aptitude is. He has 
only been to school. Boy agencies of 
every kind are ready to use organized 
potential energy to assist them to do 
this very thing. In theory, at least, 
Kiwanis can do this. It has in its mem- 
bership every classification of business 
and professional life. If, during the 
coming year, the Kiwanis club of your 
community did nothing else than place 
before its potential junior wage earners 
the possibilities in the skilled and semi- 
skilled positions, its work would be 
worth while. 

As counsellors, Kiwanians would be 
invaluable to any agency where boys 
are the product. Picture, if you will, 
a boy interested in making electrical or 
mechanical contraptions of various 
kinds, as boys will, being counselled 
by an engineer of the community and 
shown the less intricate phases of his 
own particular interest. This same re- 
sult might easily be anticipated in any 
business or professional line. True, 
there are many boys that are interested 
in many occupational lines. But time 
soon eliminates all but a few when 
interest and aptitude form the keynote 
to his future activities. 

It is a real problem of the near 
future to draw a line that will clearly 
define the field of education in its three 
phases of schools, education in indus- 
try and the betwixt and between com- 
prising trade, vocational, continuation, 
night and commercial schools. That 
picture I draw hastily, with outline 
only. 


Some Cases of Incorrect Placement 


A few pen pictures may bring out 
the practical and negative side. It is 
a well known fact to all optometrists 
and occulists that three or four out of 
every hundred men are color blind— 


that is red or green or both are beyond 
their ability to recognize. That is, of 
course, putting it mildly. It is also well 
known that red and green make the 
most distinctive and best traffic signals 
on rail, land or sea. From these two 
facts you can easily make the third 
yourself. Of course no color blind per- 
son should or can work where a mis- 
taken signal of color will jeopardize 
the lives of others or himself. Yet 
there is not a week goes by but what 
some color blind applicant is wasting 
his time seeking employment in the 
operating end of thesé utilities. 

There is not only color blindness but 
other eye difficulties sucly as near and 
far-sightedness and astigmatism. And 
some of these to a degree short of 
absolute blindness ; usually in one eye. 
One would be amazed at the number 
who claim they knew nothing of this 
apparently easily detectable thing. 
Your amazement would increase too, 
to find that many who have purchased 
glasses do not wear them. One fellow 
told me he did not wear them because 
his wife said he looked ugly in them. 
If she had known that he failed to 
get a job on that account she might 
have changed her mind. 

Then there is the large group of 
physical incapacities because of disease 
and accident. These two require coun- 
selling as well as guidance. But where 
there are differences and defects that 
are easy of detection, it is the soundest 
kind of economy and education that 
we discover them early, then state 
clearly and definitely its effect as to 
occupational handicap. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in our 
present system is the use of the trial 
and error method where more intelli- 
gent methods have shown their worth. 
Square pegs have been fitted into round 
holes in the occupational field, not only 
for economic reasons, but to take a 
chance and see if a person likes the 
occupation. Very frequently, after 
months of trial, men quit a job with- 
out anything else in view, simply be- 
cause the job was too dirty, or too 
greasy or for some similar reason. 
There is an individual with capacity 
and interest for every job. It may be 
temporary, but that means advance- 
ment if there is the interest. Why put 
slow, heavy muscled men on high speed 
machinery? Why put a man with a 
poor memory where you require mem- 
ory above the average? These result in 
trial and error experiences with a high 
labor turnover and the dissatisfaction 
that goes with it. 

Recently a man twenty-seven came 
to me with this problem which so aptly 
illustrates the point. He is working for 
a concern and was offered a different 
kind of a job at about the same pay in 
three different departments. In de- 
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ciding for himself which to take he was 
giving no thought whatever to future 
prospects or aptitude, but rather en- 
tirely to his convenience and the present 
situation. 

Guidance and counselling can be 
codrdinated into our present educa- 
tional and other ages, and it can and 
should begin at an earlier age than is 
commonly accepted. Aptitudes can be 
discovered or uncovered and right atti- 
tudes can be developed. But it must 
not be thought that capacity or apti- 
tude are to conform to the accepted 
classification of jobs. It does form into 
large groups of mental and motor ac- 
tivities. By mental we mean memory, 
bookkeeping, mathematics as used in all 
engineering, and teaching. But with 
this last, teaching, there should be per- 
sonality. By motor activities, we mean 
use of tools, interest in machinery and 
industrial activities. 


Some Phases Caused by Laws 


Over and beyond these points there 
is a factor that should be considered 
that bears directly on the situation. | 
refer to laws. First there are the edu- 
cation laws. Many laws have been 
made that are detrimental to the in- 
dividual. Some of these have been 
made because industry exploits the 
youthful worker. The youthful-worker 
is punished because he wants to work 
instead of going to school, so he has to 
go to continuation school when he has 
already failed at school. 

Then there are labor laws, child 
labor laws and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, some in each group restrict- 
ing, punishing or penalizing the indus- 
try that hires the boy who wants to go 
to work, as well as the man with a 
physical or mental disability who would 
add to the risk in industry. Here again 
there is lack of seeing the total situa- 
tion. When a young man with a start- 
ing rupture is told he will not be hired 
on account of it, and further, that he 
cannot assume the risk of its becoming 
worse on acount of the law, he is ready 
to fight. Some have even said they 
would commit suicide. We cannot fur- 
ther consider this problem though it 
is one of importance and indirectly is 
vitally connected with guidance and 
placement. 

I have tried to mention points not 
previously considered in Kiwanis litera- 
ture and I have further tried to give 
some practical points in its application. 
Further than this, your interest and 
your local problem will be your guide. 

Two years ago I made the statement 
in convention that we should voice our 
united sentiment against the state con- 
ducting any business enterprise in com- 
petition with the citizens who give it 
substance. Now with regard to voca- 
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N PREVIOUS occasions I 
have defined the human life 
value as consisting of the 
economic forces that are in- 

corporated within our being, namely, 
our health, character, training and ex- 
perience, industry, judgment, ability to 
initiate, and driving force to put across 
in tangible fashion the economic crea- 
tions of the mind. To these forces 
must be attributed the only other eco- 
nomic value, namely, property. The 
life value is the cause, and property 
values are merely the effect. 
Economics deals with the organiza- 
tion, management, and liquidation of 
values. Little, however, can be done in 
a scientific way unless the values under 
consideration are given a monetary 
expression. With respect to the value 
of material things, we always speak in 
terms of money, and our property con- 
siderations therefore appear to us as 
tangible and readily understandable. 
With reference to the life value, how- 
ever, we have not been accustomed to 
that manner of valuation; hence the 
economic worth of the human factor in 
business affairs therefore seems in- 
tangible and vague. To give the hu- 
man life value a tangibility and defi- 
niteness in economic science, Compar- 
able with that attaching to material 
things, it is necessary first to subject 
it to a program of monetary valuation 
similar to that now applied to property. 
Life vs. Property Values 
Property values in the United States 
are reported to aggregate about $320,- 
000,000,000. If called upon to make 
an estimate of the total monetary worth 
of adult life values in this country, 
based solely on a capitalization of their 
current earning capacity at the ordinary 
rate of interest, we would obtain a 
valuation several times as great as that 
attaching to all property. The current 
earning capacity of our adult lives is 
estimated to total about $60,000,000,- 
000 a year, thus giving a capitalized 
valuation at 5 per cent of $1,200,000,- 
000,000, or about four times the total 
of all property values, But to this total 
there must be added (1) the capitalized 


life value of women in the household 
whose services, although very real, are 
not remunerated with a definite wage 
and (2) the capitalized investment out- 
lay, by way of education and otherwise, 
that is represented by the many young 
potential lives who are in the midst of 
their vocational training and who will 
soon cross the threshold into economic 
production. Moreover, a very large 
part of the current income from busi- 
ness—so-called business profit—is also 
attributable to the life value in that the 
judicious union of this value with ma- 
terial capital makes the business enter- 
prise much more productive than would 
otherwise be the case, and the capital- 
ized value of this portion of business 
profits needs also to be added to the 
total. By combining all of these fac- 
tors, it must be clear that the human 
life element greatly exceeds in impor- 
tance the so-called property factor. 


Life Values of Various Classes 


But we must not indulge too much in 
the mere total, huge as it is when com- 
pared with property. We must visual- 
ize the life value in terms of business 
worth to the individual. And here we 
may well classify producers into five 
leading economic groups. With re- 
spect to many classes of men, such as 
wage and salary earners, doctors, teach- 
ers, clergymen, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, and innumerable others en- 
gaged in professional or expert work, 
and these constitute the first group, the 
life value represents practically all of 
their business worth. Here there is 
practically a total loss of the business 
or vocational asset in the event of the 
passing of the life value involved. 

A second large group is concerned 
with the fulfillment of important and 
long-running contracts, involving great 
technical skill and managerial ability 
and considerable risk. In practically 
all of these cases the monetary worth 
of the life value of the contractor will 
be found upon appraisal to exceed 
greatly the value of any material 
equipment in the enterprise. Another 
group of vocations and business enter- 
prises, such as those participated in by 
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brokers and salesmen, have for their 
chief asset the good-will of clients, 
built up in the course of years, through 
close personal service, confidence and 
friendship. This good-will asset rep- 
resents to the individual estate a cap- 
italized worth dependent for its main- 
tenance largely on the continuance of 
the life value that cements the patron- 
age of clients to itself. Still another 
group, typified by the farmer, com- 
prises individual entrepreneurs who are 
possessed of considerable property, but 
whose income is nevertheless attribut- 
able primarily to personal skill and 
hard labor and only secondarily to the 
capital involved. 


Manufacturing and Mercantile 
Establishments 


And then we have the fifth large 
group, typified by manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments, where the 
property value is large and apparently 
the predominant element. But even 
here, as I have explained at length 
elsewhere, a careful appraisal in the 
light of all attending circumstances 
will show that in the overwhelming 
mass of cases the monetary worth of 
the directing life value in the business 
exceeds in importance the property 
value actually owned outright. Most 
of the property in such concerns is not 
owned outright by the owner of the 
business. Instead, it represents bor- 
rowed funds that are merely in the 
manufacturer's or merchant’s posses- 
sion. The balance actually owned is 
largely non-liquid in character and de- 
pendent for its regular income produc- 
ing value upon a wisely shaped and 
well directed policy by the owner there- 
of. In the event of the owner’s death, 
and merely because of such death, this 
balance is furthermore likely to suffer 
severe impairment through the pay- 
ment of post-mortem taxes and other 
costs connected with the settlement of 
estates, a possible curtailment of the 
credit which often exceeds the actual 
property owned outright in the busi- 
ness, and a diminution in earning ca- 
pacity resulting from the loss of the 
directing life value itself. 
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In view of the importance of the 
subject, both nationally and individ- 
ually, it does seem strange that life 
insurance capitalization of the mone- 
tary worth of the nation’s life values 
does not yet reach one-tenth of the total 
involved. Preéminently, therefore, the 
future of life insurance lies ahead and 
the opportunity is immense. Educa- 
tion of the layman and the fieldman, in 
the economics of the life value and its 
capitalization through life insurance, is 
the principal key to that future. 


A Blanket Formula 


But the question will be asked: 
“How shall we appraise the life value 
so that we may give expression to its 
monetary worth in a stated amount of 
life insurance? Let us have, if pos- 
sible, a blanket formula for general 
application.” It should be noted at 
the outset that there is no intrinsic dif- 
ference between property and life value 
appraisals as regards either difficulty 
or scientific accuracy. Property ap- 
praisal has had merely an earlier start 
in the process of formulation, owing to 
our past emphasis upon property 
values, and therefore is more advanced. 
But the time is near when there will be 
expert appraisers, both within and. 
without the insurance business, to ap- 
praise life values for business and 
family purposes in the same sense that 
property values are now subjected to 
specialized appraisal for financial re- 
port, credit, fire insurance, taxation, 
and other purposes. But there will 
never be one royal road—one blanket 
formula—for such appraisals. Such a 
happy condition has never existed in 
the field of property appraisals; nor 
will a single simple formula for uni- 
versal application ever be evolved with 
respect to the life value. Every busi- 
ness and every personal estate is unto 
itself in that it presents its own vary- 
ing conditions that must be interpreted 
for the client in the light of insurance 
needs. Clearly, therefore, the more the 
fieldman knows about the management 
of business enterprises and personal 
estates, the better he is qualified to 
serve. 


The Family Standpoint 


From a family standpoint it is often 
argued that the ideal amount of life 
insurance is such as will yield a certain 
income, for so long as it is needed by 
dependents, sufficient to replace the 
family’s share in the earnings of the 
deceased. That rule has often been 
advanced as a general formula. But 
little reflection will make apparent the 
numerous variables that surround the 
economic relations of the family head 
to the future wants of his dependents. 
There must be considered from the 
standpoint of insurance requirements 


the nature of the insured’s business, the 
vocational prospects of the client, the 
need for educational funds, the amount 
of personal indebtedness and other 
obligations, and the amount and char- 
acter of other investments in the per- 
sonal estate. 

Nearly always also there is the 
closest economic relation between the 
insured’s home and his business, since 
the latter virtually constitutes the sole 
or main support of the former and rep- 
resents substantially all of the avail- 
able personal estate. It is therefore 
necessary to analyze the situation from 
the standpoint of the amount of credit 
employed in the business, the depend- 
ence upon good-will, the speculative 
or settled character of the business, the 
extent and form of the insured’s equity 
in the business, the degree to which the 
enterprise has become firmly estab- 
lished, and the prospect of withdrawal 
of business assets, in the event of 
death, because of personal obligations, 
settlement costs, post-mortem taxes of 
all kinds, cessation of salary, and the 
like. It is thus clear that no single 
formula for life value appraisals is 
possible. Every case presents its own 
problems, and represents a composite 
of variable influences that must be 
weighed collectively in their relation to 
the particular life that is being ap- 
praised. 


Scientific Treatment of the Life Value 


Since the monetary worth of the life 
value, as regards both the individual 
estate and the national total, so greatly 
outranks the worth of tangible prop- 
erty, it follows that we should have for 
it the same high regard that we have 
for our material possessions. If we 
extend scientific treatment to our prop- 
erty, we should also do the same with 
respect to the monetary worth of our 
life. There are not two sides to that 
argument. Values are values in eco- 
nomics, irrespective of their precise 
nature, and all should be treated scien- 
tifically if that is possible. 

There is no doubt about that possi- 
bility. The monetary worth of our life 
value is capable of the same scientific 
treatment as is property. And the im- 
portant thing is that life insurance con- 
stitutes the only known medium 
through which that scientific treatment 
can be applied. We have been living 
essentially under a property philos- 
ophy, and, with respect to economics, 
it is high time that we also live equally 
under a life value philosophy. Every- 
where we are emphasizing the ethical, 
service and creative phases in our busi- 
ness life, and this is indicative of our 
increased recognition of the human 
factor in economic affairs. Now life 
insurance enables us to extend that 
recognition much further. With ref- 
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erence to the monetary worth of our life 
values, it represents in a very practical 
way the application of all the funda- 
mental principles that we now apply, as 
a matter of course, to our business 
affairs. It radiates to us at least ten 
great lights which illuminate the path 
that must be traveled if we wish to 
render tangible the intangible elements 
in our economic life. They are ten 
great beacon lights, and in their prac- 
tice they serve with respect to our eco- 
nomic life value the purpose of a 
decalogue. Briefly stated they are: 


A Callable Sinking Fund Bond 


(1) The monetary value of our 
working life should be capitalized with 
an evidence of worth, just as property 
is today represented by stocks, bonds, 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading and 
mortgages. The life insurance con- 
tract is a callable sinking-fund bond 
issued against the insured’s life value 
in a manner analogous to the same 
type of bond issued by corporations 
against tangible property. 

(2) The life value, in so far as it 
represents the capitalized current earn- 
ing power of the individual, is an asset 
quite as much as property, and is sub- 
ject to complete loss through prema- 
ture death during the working period 
of life. The frequency of this hazard 
is thirty times as great as the fire 
hazard, and, to make matters worse, the 
loss is always total, whereas the great 
majority of fire losses are only partial. 
If property is almost invariably cov- 
ered with contracts of indemnity, then 
this life value should also be thus pro- 
tected, especially since it is not subject 
to replacement. Certainly man should 
not think more of his buildings and his 
goods than he does of his own life, 
especially since his own dependent fam- 
ily is so vitally involved. 


Estate Insurance 


(3) Continuance of the human life 
bears a vital relation to the main- 
tenance of the property estate already 
accumulated. Mere death of the owner 
of an estate, irrespective of the form 
the estate may be in, invariably means 
a depletion of that estate. Last illness 
expenses, funeral costs, settlement 
costs, and post-mortem taxes serve to 
deplete the average estate by from 20 
per cent to 25 per cent. Where the 
estate consists primarily of a business 
enterprise, which is so often the case, 
the loss is usually much larger because 
of the business interruption occasioned 
by the removal of the strategic life 
from the business. Moreover, the haz- 
ard of death strikes every estate at 
some time, whereas the fire hazard 
strikes only occasionally. The function 
of life insurance extends beyond the 
indemnification of lost earning power, 
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although that is its greatest mission. It 
also indemnifies depreciation of the 
estate when occasioned by death. Life 
insurance is property insurance, just as 
truly as is fire and marine insurance, 
in the sense that it protects property 
already in existence. 

(4) The life value—consisting of 
the character and ability of the indi- 
vidual—bears a vital relation to com- 
mercial credit. Regarding loans from 
the property viewpoint only, it is cus- 
tomary to classify loans into collateral 
loans and commercial loans. The first 
are secured essentially with the pledge 
of evidences of property values that 


have a ready market, such as stocks, 
bonds and mortgages. Commercial 
loans, on the contrary, are secured 


essentially by the character and ability 
of the borrower, although reference is 
also made to any unpledged property. 
Yet these important personal factors 
are very indefinite as to their lasting 
quality. They may be worth a great 
deal today, and because of death be- 
come worthless tomorrow. Their mone- 
tary worth should always be guaran- 
teed against loss to the creditor. 


Loans Should Be Properl) Secured 


The present distinction 
collateral loans and commercial loans 
is fallacious, and I believe came into 
existence only because of our tendency 
to view things economic so largely in 
the light of property only. All loans 
should be properly secured. The pur- 
pose of life insurance is to eliminate the 
present distinction. Its purpose is to 
convert the so-called commercial loan 
into a collateral loan. It enables the 
borrower to appraise his life value and 
then to have that value evidenced by a 
bond which may then be pledged as 
security for a loan in the same sense 
that corporate bonds and stocks are 
pledged tor the protection of so-called 
collateral loans. With the universal 
use of life insurance in connection 
with commercial credit, there will no 
longer be any necessity for the afore- 
mentioned two-fold distinction. All 
loans will be collateral loans, i. e., will 
be properly secured, as they should be, 
with the pledge of a definite and tangi- 
ble security. 


between 


Vital Matters 

(5) The life value is exhaustible in 
character just like property. Yet, as 
an asset this value bears a vital rela- 
tion to many of our greatest future 
responsibilities, such as the higher edu- 
cation of children and old-age support. 
Such vital matters should not be left 
to chance. Instead, the present should 
be used to provide systematically out 
of current income for the meeting of 
these demands of the future. In busi- 
ness this is the general practice as a 
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matter of course. It should also be so 
with respect to our life values. They 
too should also be subjected to the prin- 
ciple of depreciation and to the use of 
sinking funds, and that is exactly what 
high premium life insurance enables 
us to do. The sinking fund feature— 
the reserve—of the life insurance bond 
can be so arranged as to accumulate 
systematically out of current income 
the amount necessary to meet the fu- 
ture educational or other obligations. 
With respect to old age support this 
sinking-fund may be so arranged as 
to accumulate gradually to 100 per 
cent of the amount needed at the age 
of retirement as the working life value 
itself is correspondingly depreciating 
to zero. The life insurance bond ex- 
tends to the exhaustible life value, 
present day methods of treating depre- 
ciation with respect to property, 
sinking fund feature meeting the grad- 
ual depreciation that results from wear 
and tear, and its callable feature off- 
setting any sudden loss occasioned by 
premature death. 


its 


Fortified with an Emergency Fund 


(6) Our life value, both in the in- 
terest of self and dependents, needs to 
be fortified with an emergency fund to 
meet the possible contingencies of phys- 
ical disability, unemployment, inability 
to meet fixed charges, temporary busi- 
ness disturbances, and the like. Spe- 
cialized forms of indemnity exists to 
meet some—but not all—of these con- 
tingencies, it is true, and they are ex- 
cellent. In business the allocation of 
a part of current surplus to contin- 
gency funds is a general practice. Why 
should not the same scientific treatment 
be extended to the life value, espe- 
cially since business is nothing more 
than a judicious union of the human 
factor with capital, each being more 
productive because of the favorable 
combination. High premium life in- 
surance lends itself admirably to this 
purpose. Whether used for family or 
business emergency purposes, the sur- 
render or loan value of the policy is 
readily available in case of dire need. 
Moreover, it always remains intact and 
is non-fluctuating. Contrast this situa- 
tion with emergency funds that are not 
entrusted to the management of de- 
pository institutions. Let us not forget 
that within the period of a trade cycle 
choice investment bonds, even when 
widely spread, sometimes show an av- 
erage depreciation of over 25 per cent, 
and choice stocks by considerably more. 
Unless left with depository institutions, 
an emergency fund used for business 
protective purposes is very apt to be 
severely impaired in its usefulness at 
the very time when business emergen- 
cies customarily arise, namely, during 
periods of business depression, and for 
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the same reasons that occasion the busi- 
ness emergency itself. 


Insuring the Creation of Personal 
Estates 


(7) Our working life is largely de- 
voted to the creation of a personal 
estate out of current surplus, the sav- 
ing effort being necessarily spread over 
a long period of time. A decent com- 
petency should be the ambition of every 
working life. But the accumulation of 
such a competency requires time, and 
presumes the continuance of the work- 
ing life throughout that period of time. 
That presumption no man has a right 
to rely upon. It is absolutely necessary 
that the saving period be insured 
against premature termination by 
death. Reliance upon saving without 
life insurance is a gamble when de- 
pendents are involved. Under no other 
form of saving, outside of life insur- 
ance, is there more in the personal 
estate than has actually been saved up 
to the time that death forces discon- 
tinuance of the savings account. The 
potential estate is the all-important 
thing for the 97 per cent of our family 
heads. It must be placed before any 
other type of saving and investment. 
Life insurance alone can guarantee that 
potential personal estate. 

When the savings period is cut short 
by death, life insurance always returns 
the savings that have actually been 
accumulated under it up to the time 
of death, but it also furnishes in cash, 
and this is the all-important point, the 
incompleted part of the insured’s estate 
which he originally resolved to save, 
but which because of premature death 
he was denied the privilege of accumu- 
lating. The great majority of family 
heads live only in the life insurance 
stage. They have no right to rely upon 
any other type of saving and invest- 
ment until they have first arranged for 
a decent potential estate through life 
insurance. No family head has even 
the right to argue that he will first buy 
a home on the installment plan and pay 
for it, and then purchase adequate life 
insurance. The potential estate comes 
first, and when that has been provided 
for, other good investment channelsmay 
be recommended. This rule in no way 
affects other investments adversely. If 
universally adopted, it would, because 
of the thrift-producing habit inculcated 
through life insurance, redound 
greatly to the benefit of all other good 
investment institutions by developing 
a much wider public participation. 


The Speculative Tendency 


(8) The life insurance investment 
method should commend itself as ex- 
cellently adapted to protect us against 
our weaknesses in the field of invest- 

(Turn to page 536) 














The Federal Reserve System 


Perfection Is Not (laimed But Despite (riticisms the System Is Proving 
Most Satisfactory to Do the Work for Which It Was (reated 


By WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, First NATIONAL BANK oF CHICAGO 
AND First Trust Anp Savincs Bank, CHICAGO 


HE Federal Reserve System is 

on the whole the best central 

banking system in existence at 

the present time. Since it was 
established it has been much improved 
by legislative enactments and adminis- 
trative regulations. Moreover, those 
who direct its fortunes have, naturally, 
gained much by experience in operating 
this huge undertaking. At first the 
board and the separate banks had to 
feel their way, then came the great war 
which put the system to an extreme 
test such as it will probably rarely have 
to meet, and this was followed by a 
period of deflation which the system 
also weathered in safety. 

Originally, the Federal Reserve 
banks were chartered for only twenty 
years and there was always the fear 
that, as in the case of the first and sec- 
ond Bank of the United States, the 
question of renewal of the charters 
might become the football of politics. 
This contingency fortunately was 
averted by the enactment of the so- 
called McFadden Bill, approved by 
the President on February 25, 1927. 
There is, therefore, all the more reason 
for not being hasty in making changes 
in the system. If the very existence of 
the system depended at any given mo- 
ment upon certain improvements, it 
would naturally be advisable to incor- 
porate these into a legislative 
measure without necessarily be- 
ing certain that the amendments 
were more or less perfect. Such, 
as indicated, is fortunately not 
the case and what is needed is 
thorough discussion of proposed 
changes by those best qualified. 

The Federal Reserve System 
has been a great boon to this 
country. This does not mean 
that it is perfect and that it can- 
not be improved. Especially in 
the last year or so, there has 
been considerable criticism of 
the system, some of it probably 
justified and some of it proba- 
bly not. The system has been 
charged with being responsible 
for the speculation in stocks that 
has prevailed in this country in 
the last year or two. Undoubt- 
edly the great expansion of 
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bank credit has been one of the chief 
causes of the rise in prices of securities. 
This bank credit was created in large 
part by the so-called open market op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, by which is meant the purchase by 
the Federal Reserve banks in the open 
market of acceptances and government 
securities. Then too, as a result of 
conditions not entirely within the con- 
trol of the system there were for a time 
large importations of gold into this 
country which helped to furnish a basis 
for the expansion of bank credit. See- 
ing some evil resulting from this ex- 
pansion, critics within and without the 
system have demanded that the system 
no longer be given the power to buy 
securities in the open market, that the 
system be compelled to limit itself to 
its primary function of rediscounting 
bills resulting from commercial trans- 
actions, and only on the basis of such 
rediscounts issue Federal Reserve 
notes. 

It would seem to the writer that such 
limitation of the powers of the system 
would seriously lessen its effectiveness. 
Rediscount rates alone are hardly suffi- 
cient to furnish the Federal Reserve 
Board or the banks an effective instru- 
ment for regulating the money market. 
Someone has well described the respec- 
tive uses of open market operations and 


Most Satisfactory 


In view of the attacks which have been 
made upon the system in recent months, 
judgment should be suspended. In spite 
of mistakes made here and there, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is on the whole a 
most satisfactory instrument to do the 
work for which it was created. Radical 
changes should not be made lightly and 
especially should not be made in conse- 
quence of what may prove to be merely 
a tempest in the teapot. There will be 
changes required in the course of time, 
some because of defects discovered in the 
system, some on account of changing con- 
ditions, but all should be weighed and 
considered most carefully. 


—Walter Lichtenstein 








rediscount rates by comparing these 
with the running of an automobile. It 
is not desirable when driving an auto- 
mobile always to use the brakes. The 
good driver will regulate the speed of 
his machine to some extent by the flow 
of gas. In the case of the Federal Re- 
serve System the rediscount rates are 
like the brakes, to be used when a sud- 
den halt is needed, while the open mar- 
ket operations are analogous to the 
flow of gas into the carburetor, deter- 
mining to some extent the speed at 
which our commercial and industrial 
life is to proceed. 

In certain quarters much was made 
of the admission on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board that in the 
summer of 1927 its policy was deter- 
mined somewhat by European condi- 
tions. This was presented as being a 
sacrifice of the interests of our own 
country. This seems to the writer a 
most unjust accusation. There was and 
could well be a difference of opinion as 
to whether the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board during the summer of 
1927 was a wise one and it is a much 
simpler matter to pass an opinion 
after the fact than before. There is 
little question that the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board did help stimu- 
late speculation and thus created an 
undesirable situation. On the other 
hand, the board was faced with 
the problem of what would hap- 
pen to Europe if our rates were 
high and the export of gold 
from Europe was not checked. 
In spite of the view of some of 
our super-patriots, this country 
is not independent economically 
speaking from the rest of the 
world. All in all, European 
countries are still our best cus- 
tomers and many of our indus- 
tries, and notably our agricul- 
ture, suffered severely in those 
years after the war when Euro- 
| pean currencies seemed perma- 
nently and hopelessly unstable. 
We gave much assistance and 
lent much money to Europe in 
order to enable most of the 
countries to get back on a firm 
currency footing. Was the Fed- 

(Turn to page 540) 

















The Process of Electing a President 
“A Candidate May Have the Majority Popular Vote but Still Lose 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS 


Manacinc Epiror, THe Kiwanis MAGazine 


ECAUSE of the presidential 
election next month it is of 
interest to examine the actual 
procedure of such an election 

and to inquire into its historical devel- 
opment beginning with the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. 

The election of a President is a com- 
plex procedure, the method being indi- 
cated in the Constitution, partly left 
to Congress and partly to the separate 
states. The people do not actually cast 
their votes directly for the President or 
Vice-President, but they do elect what 
are known as electors in each state, who 
in turn cast the deciding votes for these 
offices. 

One presidential candidate may re- 
ceive a majority popular vote next 
month and yet not be elected. The 
thing that will determine is the ma- 
jority of 266 or more of the total of 
§31 electoral votes. Those states with 
the large electoral votes will, as usual, 
determine the outcome. The election 
this year will be particularly interest- 
ing because of the record popular vote 
expected. Some 29,000,000 votes ‘were 
cast in 1924. Some estimators look 
forward to close to 35,000,000 this 
year. The issues before the public this 
year and the activities of Kiwanis clubs 
and other organizations working to 
stimulate getting out a larger vote are 
counted upon to stir a greater percent- 
age of citizens to vote. 

A change has come about in the 
course of political development and the 
electors have come to be by custom not 
members of a free deliberative body but 
merely agents of a political party. 
They are nominated and elected for the 
sole purpose of giving the votes in their 
states to a certain party candidate and 
are bound only by custom and honor. 
The people consequently elect the 
President and Vice-President by states 
and the electoral college is merely the 
means for carrying the wishes of the 
people to Washington. 


The Electoral College 


The electoral college is the name of 
the body of men who are selected in 
each state to cast their votes for the 
President and the Vice-President of 
the United States. It is not one group 
but 48, one in each state, the number in 
each state being equal to the number of 
senators and representatives in each 
State. 


The expression “electoral college’’ 
does not appear anywhere in the Con- 
stitution but it is adopted from analogy 
to the former Electors of Germany and 
the College of Cardinals which elects 
the Pope. 

Electors are chosen by states in a 
manner which the states select for 
themselves, at the present time, by 
popular vote on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November of the 
presidential election year. As already 
mentioned the total number is now 
$31 and a majority of 266 is neces- 
sary to election. They are required 
to meet at a place selected by the 
state legislature, on the second Monday 
in January following the presidential 
election day. But because the party 
vote in each state determines the vote 
of the electors, the final electoral vote 
is known at the same time as the out- 
come of the popular vote. The electors 
of the electoral college of each state are 
required to make a list of the names of 
those candidates for President and 
Vice-President, with the number of 
votes for each. Each list must be certi- 
fied by every elector, authenticated by 
the governor of the state and sent to 
the President of the United States 
Senate, who is the Vice-President of 
the United States. 

On the second Wednesday of Febru- 
ary following the popular election, the 
electoral votes are opened and counted 
in the presence of both houses of Con- 
gress. In case of a tie, the election goes 
to the House of Representatives, vot- 
ing by states, each state having one 
vote and a majority being necessary 
to elect. In case of a tie for the vice- 
presidency, the Senate handles the 
situation in like manner. Originally, 
the candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes was declared Presi- 
dent, the next highest Vice-President, 
but according to the 12th Amendment, 
adopted in 1804, separate votes were 
required for each of these offices. 

According to the Constitution the 
electoral ballots are sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, must open all certificates 
and “the votes shall then be counted.” 
Many questions arose in the very be- 
ginning concerning this clause in the 
Constitution. Did the President of the 
Senate actually count the votes, with 
members of Congress being mere wit- 
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nesses? Or were his duties merely 
administerial? Did the Constitution 
afford a method of settling a dispute 
of the returns or was this left to legis- 
lation by Congress? Might Congress 
or an officer of the Senate, go behind a 
state’s certificates and review the acts 
of the certifying officials of any state? 
Could Congress examine the choice of 
the electors? If Congress had such 
powers could they be delegated to a 
commission ? 

No political or governmental power 
or duty has been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed over as long a period of years in 
both houses of Congress as this power 
and duty of counting the votes of the 
electors. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion, in devising the electoral system 
evidently intended to put absolute con- 
trol of a choice of the President and 
the Vice-President in a small body of 
citizens selected by the respective states. 
Their object was to avoid popular tu- 
mult, passion, and lack of intelligent 
selection that might be involved in a 
direct election of the executive by the 
people, and also to avoid legislative 
control over the executive if he were 
elected by Congress. 

Various plans were suggested in the 
Constitutional Convention. One sug- 
gestion was that the election be left to 
Congress. This was not adopted 
because it would make the executive 
subordinate to the legislative body. 
Other suggestions that the election be 
by state legislators or by states having 
one vote each, or that the vote be cast 
by the executive of each state, the 
weight of the vote being proportionate 
to the population of each state, were 
abandoned. 

In the first presidential contest the 
electors were required to vote for two 
candidates, the highest being declared 
President and the second highest, Vice- 
President. This plan would give the 
strongest candidate the presidency and 
his strongest rival, usually the leader 
of the opposing party, the vice-presi- 
dency. In case of the death of the 
President the majority party would, of 
course, have to accept the leader of the 
minority party as President. 

In 1796 it actually happened that the 
strongest candidate, Adams, Federalist, 
was elected President, and his rival, 
Jefferson, leading the Democratic- 
Republican party, as it was then called, 
was elected Vice-President. 
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Election of Electors 


There is no general law regulating 
the election of presidential electors. 
The Constitution says that each state 
should select, in such manner as the 
legislature of the state approves. In 
previous years some state legislatures 
actually appointed the electors, and 
others provided for popular election. 
In many states before 1832 the electors 
were chosen by popular vote in congres- 
sional districts, with two electors-at- 
large. Michigan followed this plan 
until recent years. The rule generally 
accepted now is to nominate all electors 
at the state conventions, or by primary 
vote distinguishing the electors-at- 
large. Each party, or rather the various 
factions that make up a party select 
these men they would have as electors. 
_ The party convention or primary de- 
cides on those whose names go on the 
ballot in the November election. The 
list of electors then nominated is gen- 
erally printed on the official ballot 
beneath the names of the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates, who 
cannot be voted for directly. The elec- 
tors nominated by a party in a state are 
usually either elected or defeated in a 


body. 
Direct Vote for President 


For 140 years there has been agita- 
tion and extended debate in Congress 
for some plan to be more definite and 
more in line with developing democracy 
than the indefinite clauses in the Con- 
stitution. There has been agitation to 
abolish the electoral system entirely 
and to provide for election by direct 
vote, but it seems that such a change 
will probably not be made in the near 
future because it would necessitate the 
uniformity in the qualifications pre- 
scribed for all voters, and the diversity 
of opinion on this subject in various 
sections of the country seems too great 
to be reconciled. Another factor is that 
the states would probably not give up 
their individual identities. 

One needs only to call to mind the 
recent discussion by members of Con- 
gress regarding the 14th and 15th 
Amendments. 

The closest presidential election was 
that of 1884 when Cleveland, Demo- 
crat, defeated Blaine, Republican. The 
Democratic popular vote for Cleveland 
was 4,854,986. The Republican popu- 
lar vote for Blaine was 4,855,011. 
Blaine had 25 more votes than Cleve- 
land but the electoral votes totaled 
219 for Cleveland and 182 for Blaine. 
This came about because the Demo- 
cratic electors carried New York State 
by a plurality of only 1149 votes but 
which gave Cleveland 36 electoral 
votes. 

If only 575 votes had been changed 
to the Republican from the Democratic 
column, Blaine would have _ been 


elected. In 1888, however, Cleveland 
received a plurality of popular votes 
and was defeated. The Democratic 
popular vote was 5,540,329, and the 
Republican popular vote was 5,439,- 
853. The Democratic plurality was 
100,476, but this time the 36 electoral 
votes of New York gave Harrison 233 
and Cleveland 168. This time the Re- 
publican plurality for New York was 
13,002 votes. 

The procedure of counting the votes 
has been changed from former years 
and by degrees the House and Senate 
took the job away from the President 
of the Senate, first by appointing tell- 
ers, later by what was called the 22nd 
Joint Rule, then by special legislation 
in 1877, and then by the General En- 
actment Act of February 3, 1887. 
Many have said of this last act that it 
was unconstitutional. In past years 
there have been many difficulties. The 
Act of Congress of 1792 prescribed the 
time when the electors should assemble 
in the separate states. In a notable 
Wisconsin case the electors were un- 
avoidably detained by a snowstorm. 
The question arose as to who was to 
decide whether or not they should ac- 
cept this vote. Some states were not 
officially admitted into the Union on 
the day the electors met. Faulty and 
irregular certificates of electors’ votes 
have been received. Was the President 
of the Senate to decide, and if not, the 
House and the Senate, and if they dis- 
agreed, then who would decide ? 


Some Historical Cases 


In the first two presidential cam- 
paigns the electoral vote was unani- 
mous in favor of George Washington. 
In 1801 there was some informality in 
the electoral vote of Georgia. Jeffer- 
son read the result, however, as official, 
giving 4 votes to Jefferson and 4 to 
Burr. If these had not been accepted 
as official, the candidates would have 
been brought before the House and 
Jefferson would probably not have 
been elected. The House balloted for 
16 days when it was finally announced 
that 10 states had gone to Jefferson 
and 4 to Burr. 

The vote of 1801 showed the great 
mistake of voting for the President 
and Vice-President on the same ballot 
because of the tendency of a tie vote 
and the temptations of candidates and 
electors to make bargains and coali- 
tions, and there was the great possi- 
bility of having the President from one 
party and the Vice-President from the 
other. To obviate these dangers the 
12th Amendment was adopted. 

In 1825 the leading candidates were 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Clay 
and Crawford, no candidate having a 
majority of the electoral votes, and 
the election would be thrown to the 
House again unless votes for some one 
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candidate were transferred. In Febru- 
ary, 1825, both the House and Senate 
met to count the votes. Adams had 84, 
Clay 37, Crawford 41 and Jackson 99, 
and so, with no one having a majority, 
the vote went to the House. Adams re- 
ceived the votes of 13 states, Jackson 7 
and Crawford 4. On no occasion since 
1825 has the election for the presidency 
fallen to the House of Representatives. 
It is interesting to note that in this elec- 
tion electors were chosen by the legisla- 
tures in 6 states and in the other states 
the popular vote was Jackson 155,800, 
Adams_ 105,300, Clay 46,500 and 
Crawford 44,200. Jackson was the 
popular military hero and because of 
the idea that he was the most popular 
candidate and should have been chosen 
by the House in 1825, aided him in re- 
ceiving the presidency in 1829. 

In 1861 when the two houses met 
for the purpose of counting the elec- 
toral votes, 11 states had seceded from 
the Union. All the votes of all of the 
states were counted on the theory that 
there was an indissoluble union of in- 
destructible states and the votes of 
these 11 states had been given while 
they were constituent parts of the 
Union. 

In 1864 a joint resolution was passed 
by both houses. After stating that the 
people of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Tennessee had continued 
in armed rebellion for more than three 
years and were in such a state on No- 
vember 8, 1864, the resolution declared 
that such states were not entitled to 
representation in the electoral college. 
President Lincoln signed the resolution 
with the message disclaiming all right 
of the executive to interfere in any way 
in the matter of canvassing and count- 
ing the electoral vote, and further that 
the two houses of Congress had com- 
plete power to exclude from counting 
all electoral votes deemed irregular by 
them. It is held that Lincoln’s delay 
in approving this joint resolution led 
to the adoption of what was known as 
the 22nd Joint Rule, which simply 
stated that if any question arose in the 
counting of any certificate of electoral 
votes, the Senate and the House would 
each have the question submitted to 
them and that no question should be 
decided affirmatively and no vote ob- 
jected to shall be counted except by the 
concurring vote of both houses. This 
resolution did not require the Presi- 
dent’s signature and it was objected to 
very strenuously because either one of 
the two houses was in a position to dis- 
franchise any state. 

There were great disputes in 1869 
dealing with the reconstruction acts and 
recognition of the states. Senator Mor- 
ton of Indiana, who was one of the 
leaders for legislative improvement in 
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this matter of electing a President, 
stated that the 22nd Joint Rule was 
adopted without much consideration. 
He said, “It is in my judgment the 
most dangerous contrivance for the 
peace of the nation that has ever been 
invented by Congress.” He favored the 
election of the President and Vice- 
President directly by the people voting 
in the congressional districts. 

In 1875 he introduced a bill in the 
Senate which provided that no electoral 
vote for any state should be rejected 
except by the affirmative vote of both 
houses and that in case of more than 
one return from any state, only that 
return should be counted which both 
houses sitting separately should decide 
was the true return. Running all 
through the debates of these years was 
the question whether either house or 
both houses were ever intended by the 
Constitutional Convention to become 
the judge of the electoral votes of the 
people of the country. The Morton bill 
was not passed, 

At about this time some very great 
differences of opinion arose. Senator 
Sherman pointed out that since 1801 
there had been 11 cases of dispute over 
electoral votes and 21 objections made 
to votes of various states. Jackson 
urged the direct election by the people. 

Famous Crisis of 1877 

A great crisis arose in 1877—the 
Hayes-Tilden controversy. Samuel J. 
Tilden, the Democratic candidate, re- 
ceived 184 uncontested electoral votes 
and Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
163, and 185 votes were necessary to 
election. The states of Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Oregon and South Carolina, 
with a total of 22 electoral votes, each 
sent in two sets of electoral ballots. 
From each of these states except Ore- 
gon, one set of ballots gave the whole 
vote to Tilden and the other set gave 
the whole vote to Hayes. In Oregon, 
one set gave three to Hayes and the 
other set gave two votes to Hayes and 
one to Tilden. Vermont also sent in 
two sets of electoral votes, where Hayes 
had received the popular majority of 
24,000, but as these ballots were sent in 
in an irregular manner the Senate re- 
fused to accept, which action was sus- 
tained by the House and so Vermont's 
electoral votes were not counted. The 
popular vote for Tilden was 4,284,885 
and the popular vote for Hayes was 
4,033,950. There was very tense argu- 
ment over this case and the House and 
Senate could not become reconciled to 
each other and consequently they had 
to adopt other means and so what was 
known as the Electoral Commission 


came into being, which gave the elec- 
toral vote to Hayes, after reviewing the 
famous cases of these four states. 
Senator Edmunds wrote an article 
at that time in which he stated that the 
Republican Senate would certainly de- 
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clare for Hayes and the Democratic 
House would declare for Tilden, in 
which case, “Each of these gentlemen 
would have taken the paths of office 
and each would have called in an army 
and the people to sustain them and 
each would have had great numbers of 
supporters. The legislative branches of 
the government would have been 
placed in an attitude of absolute antag- 
onism. There could not be legislation 
without an executive and no appoint- 
ments could be made, no money appro- 
priated to carry on the government, 
and enemies and civil war would have 
been the result.” 

The Electoral Commission came into 
being in 1877 which, in brief, pre- 
scribed that where but one return was 
received from a state, the validity of 
which was questioned, that return 
should not be discarded except by the 
concurrent vote of the two houses, and 
further, that where more than one re- 
turn was received, all questions in the 
first instance should be referred to a 
commission of fifteen persons, five 
members of the Senate, five members 
of the House and five from the Su- 
preme Court. Four of the Supreme 
Court members were to select the fifth 
member. The decision of the majority 
of this commission of fifteen was to be 
referred to each house and its decision 
to stand as the determination of Con- 
gress unless overruled by both houses. 

In this Commission there were ap- 
pointed three Republican Senators and 
two Democratic, two Republican and 
three Democratic representatives, two 
Republican justices and two Demo- 
cratic justices; the fifth justice origi- 
nally chosen was Davis, Democrat, of 
Illinois, but before the Commission 
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functioned, he went over to the Senate 
and a Republican was selected. It has 
been stated that had the Democratic 
party foreseen such action they would 
never have concurred in the House for 
the enactment of the Electoral Com- 
mission Bill. 

The popular vote indicated that 
Hayes had carried South Carolina and 
Oregon and that Tilden had carried 
Florida and Louisiana but Hayes could 
secure the 185 votes necessary only by 
gaining every disputed ballot. As the 
choice of the Republican electors in 
Louisiana had been accomplished by 
rejection of several thousand Demo- 
cratic votes by a Republican returning 
board, the Democrats insisted that the 
Commission should go behind the re- 
turns, but the Republicans declared 
that the state’s action was final and 
that for any commission to go behind 
the returns would be to invade the 
sovereignty of the state. The Commis- 
sion accepted the Republican contention 
that it could not investigate the ante- 
cedents of fraud or misconduct of state 
officials. All the vital questions were 
decided by eight Republicans and seven 
Democrats and as the Republican Sen- 
ate would never concur with the Demo- 
cratic House in overriding the decision, 
all the disputed votes were given to 
Hayes. Many held the view that Tilden 
was morally entitled to the presidency. 

The following figures indicate the 
difference between the popular vote and 
the electoral vote various candidates 
have received, and how the states with 
the large populations become decisive 
factors. They also indicate the enor- 
mous influence of a small number of 
votes one way or the other and the 
strength of independent voting: 


Total Electoral Per Cent Per Cent 
Popular Electoral V ote Electoral Popular 
Year Candidate Vote Vote Received Vote V ote 
1832 Jackson 687,502 288 219 76% 55% 
Clay 530,189 49 
1836 VanBuren 762,698 294 170 57-79% 52.9% 
Harrison 549,567 73 
1846 Harrison 1,275,016 294 234 79% 50% 
VanBuren 1,128,702 60 
1852 Pierce 1,601,474 296 254 85% 51% 
Scott 1,386,580 42 
1860 Lincoln 1,866,452 180 59% 40% 
Douglas 1,376,959 303 12 
Breckenridge 845,763 72 
Bell 589,581 39 
1864 Lincoln 2,216,067 314 212 91% 55% 
McClellan 1,808,72 21 
1868 Grant 3,012,833 317 214 73% 52% 
Seymour 2,703,249 80 
1872. Grant 3,597,132 286 84% 55% 
1876 The total Republican vote (Hayes) was less than the Democratic (Tilden) but the 
decision of the Electoral Commission gave the majority vote of the electoral college 
and the presidency to Hayes 
1884 Cleveland 4,854,986 401 219 55% 50% 
Blaine 4,855,011 182 
In New York State, Cleveland received 563,154, and Blaine received 562,005, a 
difference of 1149 for Cleveland. Had 575 votes for Cleveland gone to Blaine 
electors, 36 New York electoral votes would have gone to Blaine and he would 
have been President. 
1912. Wilson 6,293,019 435 81% 42% 
Roosevelt 4,119,507 88 17% 28% 
Taft 3,484,956 8 1.5% 23% 


(Turn to page 542) 











Mothers’ Allowance Legislation in Canada 


An Analysis of a Program of Social Adjustment 
Which Keeps the Family Together 


N presenting the following outline 
of mothers’ allowance legislation 
in Canada, I have attempted to 
include an emphasis on features 

of our own legislation, which may be 
distinguished from the legislation of 
the United States. 
Extent of Legislation 

Of the nine provinces which consti- 
tute the Dominion of Canada, five have 
enacted mothers’ allowance laws. Of 
the four provinces which have not yet 
legislated on this subject, only one 
province, Quebec, is of any substantial 
size. The remaining three provinces are 
the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the total population of which 
at the last census was only 1,027,000. 
Of these provinces the government of 
Nova Scotia in 1921, appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the question and 
a very favorable report has been pre- 
sented. In 1925 a commission reported 
similarly in the province of New 
Brunswick. In Quebec, an announce- 
ment was made by the premier of that 
province in February of 1926 that the 
government was studying a system of 
mothers’ and orphans’ pensions. If 
these steps can be accepted as manifes- 
tations of an intention to ultimately 
legislate on the subject, Canada will 
find herself in the fortunate position 
of being practically 100 per cent strong 
in the enactment of mothers’ allowance 
laws. At the present time, the popula- 
tion represented by the five legislating 
provinces is 5,816,700, as against 
3,547,500 in the four provinces lacking 
legislation. 

Disability Qualification 

In the matter of disability qualifica- 
tion, unanimity prevails only on the 
item of death, insanity and permanent 
physical incapacity of the father. The 
question of disability qualification goes 
to the root of the problem involved in 
legislating on mothers’ allowance. 
Death, insanity, or disablement are in- 
voluntary misfortunes into which the 
element of wrong-doing does not enter. 
When, however, we begin to consider 
the payment of allowances in cases of 
desertion, imprisonment, and divorce 
we enter the realm of unsocial conduct 
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and conflicting considerations are 
raised. Will the father more likely 
desert his child if he knows that the 
state will take care of it, will wrong- 
doing be encouraged if the family of 
the prisoner is cared for, or is there 
greater danger of disregard of marital 
laws if the child of the divorced or 
unmarried mother is recognized ? 


Merely to raise these counter consid-" 


erations is not sufficien to dispose of 
the problem. One item cannot be bal- 
anced against the other as a cancella- 
tion process. Each must be given its 
own weight in order to estimate the 
balance of social convenience. But 
apart from this process of consideration 
the main question to be decided is the 
weight to be given to the interests of 
the child. This may be sufficiently 
strong to outweigh any other social 
consideration. It may be stated gen- 
erally that the decision as to allowing 
relief in cases including blameworthy 
or voluntary disablement features will 
depend in the main on the emphasis 
placed on the child’s welfare as an item 
independent of the social misdemeanor 
of the parent, on the extent that is, to 
which it is felt that the child should be 
relieved of rather than required to pay 
for the sins of its father. 





Another Angle of Care 
for the Under-Privileged 
Child 


HE problem of the under-privi- 

leged child presents opportunities 
for many different angles of service 
with which Kiwanians are familiar. 
In this article an analysis 1s made of 
that form of child welfare legislation 
designed to keep families together in- 
stead of placing children in asylums 
or homes. 

The author points out that the ap- 
proach to social legislation must rest on 
a basis of taking adequate recognition 
of these numerous cases of people who 
are just “getting along,’ these people 
constantly in a state of insecurity, 
“harassed and beaten down by the fluc- 
tuations of present day economic exist- 
ence and who represent the world’s 
social problem today.” |©—Enpiror. 
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It is in this latter realm that real 
progress in mothers’ allowance legisla- 
tion is to be tested. Death and disable- 
ment command instant sympathy, other 
features of child dependency challenge 
social viewpoint and courage. The 
danger of overstepping the boundary 
of social desirability in dealing with 
these cases must of course be kept in 
mind. Mothers’ allowance legislation 
can only deal with the residue of the 
desertion, imprisonment or unmarried 
mothers’ question. 

Examining Canadian legislation in 
the light of the above analysis we find 
that in every province death, insanity, 
or permanent disablement has_ been 
recognized as a basis for relief, thus 
exhausting the field of involuntary 
accidental disability. Indeed in the case 
of two, and partly so in the case of a 
third province, the legislation goes be- 
yond accepted standards in an impor- 
tant item. This occurs in connection 
with the incapacitation of the father. 
In British Columbia the legislation has 
for some years provided that allowance 
may be paid where the disability may 
reasonably be expected to continue for 
at least one year. 

This recognition of temporary dis- 
ability as a basis for mothers’ allow- 
ance relief is, I believe, with few 
exceptions, quite novel and deserves to 
be noted. The province of Alberta 
adopted a similar law in 1926 and in 
Ontario the practice has been to include 
cases of advanced tuberculosis notwith- 
standing that it cannot be said that 
they will be permanent. This flexi- 
bility is possible in Ontario by reason 
of a clause appearing in their act en- 
abling the inclusion of special cases not 
coming strictly within the terms of the 
act. 

The inclusion of the temporarily 
disabled husband is justified on several 
grounds. In the first place it intervenes 
at once into a situation of distress and 
by the immediate application of relief 
prevents any injury to the home life 
and character of the child which, once 
suffered, might be prolonged in its 
effects long after the condition of the 
father has improved. Secondly, it en- 
ables relief payment during the early 
years of the child. It seems absurd in 
a sense to deny any relief in respect to 
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a child say 10 years old, whose father 
will probably be disabled for several 
years. From whatever standpoint the 
matter is regarded both the parent and 
the child are entitled to relief during 
this period, the period of support and 
care of the child, regardless of whether 
the incapacity will continue after the 
child has reached the age limit or not. 
So far as mothers’ allowance is con- 
cerned it is not interested in the father’s 
condition after the age limit of the 
child and conversely it seems reason- 
able to hold that incapacity during the 
years of support should be sufficient 
justification. 

It is the effect on the care and sup- 
port of the child which must be esti- 
mated and not the life career of the 
parent. What is*a temporary disable- 
ment for the father may resolve itself 
into a permanent disablement with re- 
spect to the child’s upkeep. 

Finally it may be observed that in- 
tervention in the case of temporary dis- 
ablement may in the long run result in 
actual economy to the state. A famil- 
iar case is that of incipient tuberculosis. 
Forced to return to work too early, the 
parent may become totally incapaci- 
tated and the whole family is a con- 
stant burden on the state. Although 
this is strikingly so in the case of the 
tubercular father, the same argument 
prevails with respect to other condi- 
tions of disablement, mild nervous dis- 
orders, pathological conditions requir- 
ing prolonged treatment and convales- 
cence and even in cases of physical 
injury. 

The experiment of British Columbia 
and Alberta is then to be regarded with 
interest and approval and_ efforts 
should be exerted towards extending 
the principle as a general feature of 
mothers’ allowance legislation. 

When we turn to the field of volun- 
tary or blameworthy disablement it is 
not surprising to find a lack of uni- 
formity. Considerable legislation how- 
ever prevails. 

The prisoner’s family is recognized 
only in British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan. Desertion is recognized 
only in Ontario and British Columbia. 
In the former province, however, the 
definition of desertion involves almost 
a presumption of death. Allowance can 
only be paid if the father has not been 
heard of during three years preceding 
the application. Any intimation that 
the father is still alive is sufficient to 
disqualify. The same provision pre- 
vails in some American acts. Such a 
provision seems to have doubtful valid- 
ity since it introduces as a determinant 
a factor which has no particular social 
significance. The act of desertion is 
no less complete if someone has re- 
ceived word that the father is still 
alive. As a matter of fact such a pro- 
vision may make the separation more 
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complete or definite, acting as an 
inducement against any sort of com- 
munication directly or indirectly, be- 
tween the father and his family. The 
act of British Columbia is better de- 
signed on this point. Allowance is 
payable, after two years, provided the 
husband is not within the province or 
does not own property therein at the 
date of application for allowance. 
Such a provision has at least as a basis 
the possibility of utilizing provincial 
judicial machinery. But even such an 
advantage can be secured by requiring 
that allowance should only be paid in 
respect to desertion, if concurrent avail- 
able disciplinary proceedings are taken 
by the applicant. 

Divorce is not recognized as a basis 
for relief in any province. The child 
of the unmarried mother can be assisted 
in two provinces only, that of Ontario 
and British Columbia under clauses of 


J . . ee 
their acts enabling recognition of spe- 


cial cases. In British Columbia ille- 
gitimate children, in practice, are treat- 
ed on a par with others, but in Ontario 
relief is granted only in exceptional 
cases. 


Foster Parents 


The question of foster mother has 
been recognized in every province save 
that of Alberta. In British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, a foster parent 
qualifies only in the event of the death 
of the mother, in addition of course, 
to the occurrence of a disability affect- 
ing the father. In Manitoba allowance 
may be paid to a foster parent, if the 
mother has been confined to a hospital 
for mental diseases or if she is physi- 
cally incapacitated. The Ontario Act 
on its face recognizes the foster parent 
only in the event of the death of the 
mother but administrative practice 
operates to overcome that. With the 
exception of Manitoba, the foster 
parent must be a woman. The act in 
that province refers only to “such other 
person as may be entrusted, etc.” In 
British Columbia the act expressly re- 
quires that the foster parent should be 
the grandmother, aunt or older sister 
of the dependent child, Ontario men- 
tions these relatives but includes also 
“other suitable persons,” thus enabling 
payment to a foster parent outside of 
the family circle. Saskatchewan also 
provides for payment to a suitable 
foster mother but includes the peculiar 
restriction, that such foster mother 
must be either unmarried or a widow. 


Residence and Citizenship 


Residence qualifications are fairly 
reasonable, the main difficulty arising 
out of the question of whether the resi- 
dence required is residence before or 
after the occurrence of the disability. 
On the basis of that statement of the 
problem very little legislative uni- 
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formity prevails. In Alberta the resi- 
dence qualification requires that the 
applicant was resident in the province 
in 1919, the date of the passing of the 
act or that the husband was resident in 
the province at the time of his death or 
disability. In British Columbia the 
husband must have been resident in 
the province at the time of disability 
and the applicant, resident in the prov- 
ince for 18 months prior to the applica- 
tion, thus enabling residence of the ap- 
plicant subsequent to the disability to 
suffice. In Manitoba, the combined 
effect of the act and government regu- 
lations requires that the children must 
be in Manitoba and have resided there 
for two years prior to the death or dis- 
ability or if the children have at any 
time been residents in Manitoba for 
two years or more prior to the disability 
that they have returned to that prov- 
ince to reside near friends or relatives 
who can assist in their support. In 
Saskatchewan the applicant must have 
been resident in Canada for two years 
prior to the application for allowance 
and for one year in the province, prior 
to application for allowance. The hus- 
band must have resided in the province 
at the time of such disability. In On- 
tario the applicant must have resided in 
Canada at the time of the death or dis- 
ability and in Canada for a period of 
three years and in the province for two 
years, prior to the application.* 

Thus the only province which re- 
quires residence prior to the disability 
is that of Manitoba. This introduces a 
permanent bar to relief which no 
amount of subsequent residence can 
alleviate. It seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that at least, in cases of death, 
insanity or permanent disablement resi- 
dence subsequent to the disability 
should qualify the applicant. 

In connection with the matter of 
residence, an important feature may be 
noted of the legislation in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan providing for reciprocal 
treatment. Under the legislation of 
these provinces, any pensioner moving 
from one province to the second, still 
receives payment of the allowance, if 
the province from which she moved 
gives similar reciprocal treatment. 
Similarly, if an applicant in province 
A has not resided in that province for 
a sufficient period to qualify, but has a 
combined residence in that province and 
in a second province maintaining legis- 
lation for reciprocal treatment, the 
combined residence in that province 
and in a second province maintaining 
legislation for reciprocal treatment will 
qualify the applicant. 

These provisions which relieve ap- 
plicants from technical disqualifica- 


*A bill is now pending in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture requiring residence in the province at the 
time of death or disability and eliminating the 
three year residence period. 
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N these modern days we hear and 
read much about law reform. Not 
many months ago I heard a well 
known member of the court of last 

resort of one of the middle states say 
that there is nothing sacred about the 
Constitution of the United States, that 
like the wagon of our forefathers, it 
had become obsolete and must be super- 
seded by something more in keeping 
with the spirit and advancement of the 
times. 

Manifestly this bordered upon irre- 
sponsible claptrap, calculated mostly 
to amuse and win applause, yet it is 
significant of the ignorance and brazen 
effrontery with which some people and 
some of them either in or seeking high 
places, make assaults upon the founda- 
tions of our institutions. 

We are living in a restless, critical 
age, almost swept from its moorings 
of sober judgment and conservatism by 
the rapid rush of material advance- 
ment and the influences of a world war. 
On every hand are demands for 
changes. 

As we discard the lumber wagon and 
the old buggy for the modern inven- 
tions for rapid transit, we are called 
upon to adopt untried experiments of 
numerous kinds in both our govern- 
mental and judicial affairs. Neces- 
sarily our laws must be modified to 
meet the demands of advanced condi- 
tions, so as to adjust the fundamentals 
to changed relationships, but the dan- 
ger comes from a failure to clearly dis- 
tinguish between proper adjustments 
and the impairment of basic safeguards 
and in failing to ascertain whether the 
so-called evil is a fault in our system, 
or merely a failure of proper applica- 
tion of sound existing laws. 

Public lay clamor, based mostly upon 
spectacularly sensational criminal 
trials, and in keeping with feverish 
American habits, calls for reforms, the 
effects of which the layman does not 
fully understand. 


“The Law’s Delays” 


The so-called “law’s delays” and the 
so-called “law’s technicalities” are tar- 
gets for these reformers, both profes- 
sional and layman. Those who have 
no knowledge of the letter of the law 
and who little appreciate the spirit of 


it, and who have no proper realization 
of the necessity for sufficient safe- 
guards to protect life and property, act, 
mostly perhaps in good faith, but in 
ignorance of the probable results of 
their demands. 

Many of these complaints come from 
those who are demanding more convic- 
tions of those charged with crime. 
Having in mind the greatest security 
to life, liberty and property, may it not 
be best in the end, that occasionally 
guilt may go unpunished, or at least 
inadequately punished, rather than that 
safeguards should be in the least im- 
paired ? 

My particular appeal here is not so 
much that changes should not be made 
as that if they are to be considered, and 
finally made, that the lawyers, those 
best qualified from the standpoint of 
education and experience, should freely 
assume their full share of the responsi- 
bilities in connection therewith and 
furthermore, that the bar bring to these 
questions a real conservatism, born of 
an appreciation of the importance and 
far-reaching effects of what may ap- 
pear to be, for the moment, minor 
departures. 

We Americans seem recently to have 
become obsessed with the more or less 
vague idea that for every industrial 
mishap, miscarriage or mistake, every 
economic injustice, real or apparent, 
and for every minor or major delin- 
quency of our people, some legislative 
panacea must be at once applied. 

The wave of criticism, beating 
against the established order of things, 
which in recent years has had its great 
impetus from the world wide protest 
against the wrongs of certain monarch- 
ical governments, now expresses itself 
more or less freely and indiscrimi- 
nately, and in many forms, against 
the bench and bar. Some, for instance, 
demand that the courts be brought 
closer to the people, with more freedom 
and less formality. Manifestly these 
proposals are ill advised. Rather should 
every effort be made to improve the 
decorum and dignity of the court room, 
both as regards the conduct of the 
lawyers and the court. 

Many things have taken place in this 
country within a few decades, the net 
result of which has been an unfor- 
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tunate lapse of proper respect for law 
and order, coupled with which is a 
lack of proper respect for the courts. 
Here surely rests a grave responsibility 
upon the bar. A proper appreciation 
upon the part of the lawyer of the rela- 
tion of the courts to the great problem 
of human welfare must prompt and 
produce a courteous and respectful atti- 
tude towards the court and the capacity 
of the man who for the time being 
represents the law. Surely no self- 
respecting lawyer should indulge in 
that old pastime of covering up his 
own mistakes and errors of judgment 
by damning the court before whom he 
has failed. 

Rather than by seeking to popularize, 
and by so doing cheapening and be- 
littling our courts, stripping them of 
their effective and orderly procedure 
and becoming dignity, let the lawyers 
engage upon a vigorous campaign of 
education of the public, and at the same 
time a campaign to stimulate the high- 
est standards of professional ethics, 
coupled with a vigorous defense of the 
profession. 

Unfortunately there are in the pro- 
fession a few transgressors, as there 
are in every walk of life, but the reck- 
less charges hurled at our profession 
should no longer be ignored or be per- 
mitted to pass unchallenged. Respect 
for law and order is fundamental and 
must be maintained. Misconduct on 
the part of any member of the profes- 
sion lowers its standing and reflects 
upon the courts, weakening their posi- 
tion before the public. It seems much 
more fitting and much more likely to 
achieve success if the profession itself 
assumes the responsibility for the cor- 
rection of evils and becomes responsible 
to the public for the conduct of its 
members. Whether this be done or not, 
we owe it to the profession and to our- 
selves to challenge the broad unfound- 
ed criticism so often hurled at the pro- 
fession and bring the public mind to a 
proper realization of the facts. 

We know that, in Iowa at least, while 
judges may have been mistaken as to 
law or fact or both, yet the bench of 
Iowa, as a whole, is free from every 
taint of fraud or corruption. 

That all that is good in the great 
body of the law as it has come to us 
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from the knowledge, experience, cul- 
ture and wisdom of the past, moulded 
with caution and conservatism by our 
courts, may be preserved, may the mem- 
bers of this profession sacrifice the time 
and energy to thoroughly investigate, 
in the light of the experiences of the 
past, and with the caution becoming 
the profession, all proposals for so- 
called law reform. May we at the same 
time, by professional conduct and gen- 
eral spee h, uphold the dignity of the 
courts and assist them in creating and 
maintaining respect for law and order. 

The reformer has been and still is 
much in evidence. In recent years we 
have heard much about “The dawn of 
a new era,” “The birth of a new free- 
dom” and various other euphonious 
phrases expressive of a disregard for 
the past and all its sacred heritage of 
wisdom in government. Much has been 
said about “making the world safe for 
democracy,” but little has been said 
about the equally important problem of 
making democracy safe for the world. 


The State-wide Primary 

Out of this modern discussion of this 
“new freedom” so-called, has come the 
more or less general urge and disposi- 
tion to seize upon every more or less 
minor irregularity in representative 
government as a proper subject for 
change and regulation by law, even to 
the extent of apparently ignoring the 
fact that this is a representative form 
of government. In this frame of mind 
and not seeing the forest for the trees, 
thinking only of minor and easily 
remedied irregularities, we rushed 
blindly into that acme of human blun- 
dering and political stupidity, the state- 
wide primary. 

Thoughtful students fought this new 
reform panacea. They recognized it as 
a theoretical attempt at pure democracy 
and a departure from the principle of 
government by representation. Most of 
us stood idly and indifferently by, care- 
less of our responsibilities. Most of us 
even yet seem indifferent to the present 
and possible consequences. How long 
will the American bar tolerate this fa- 
vorite institution of the demagogue ? 
How long will we drift, blindly and 
indifferently, forgetful of the pages of 
history, bristling with abundant proof 
that immediately behind the demagogue 
comes the man on horseback? 

There are no doubt many who do 
not agree with this expression of per- 
sonal apinion. There appear to be 
almost unlimited illustrations of the 
utter futility of the law, yet my pur- 
pose is only to bring the humble sug- 
gestion that on the lawyers rests the 
responsibility of leading in the study 
of the problem and furnishing a cam- 
paign of education which shall result 
in either its amendment or repeal. 


These responsibilities which rest 
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upon the American bar are becoming 
correspondingly numerous and press- 
ing as modern conveniences and modes 
and opportunities for pleasure rapidly 
increase. 


Congressional Investigations 

Partly as a result thereof the Ameri- 
can people, broadly speaking, have 
ceased to read as they did many years 
ago. Even as they read, there is so 
much sensationalism, cynicism and 
criticism in the modern American 
printed page, whether book, magazine 
or newspaper, that a deplorable num- 
ber of our people believe that all men 
in public life, or seeking public office, 
are corrupt. Sensing this public senti- 
ment, and expressive of it, we are 
treated to the spectacle of both branches 
of the Congress of the United States, 
particularly the Senate, resolving them- 
selves into inquisitorial bodies, scurry- 
ing hither and yon in quest of some 
new sensation upon which the members 
of the committee may build their politi- 
cal fortunes, or some party or other 
may make political capital for cam- 
paign purposes. What was intended to 
be a wholesome inquiry for informa- 
tion preparatory to legislation has de- 
generated into national gossip and 
scandal-mongering. 

This is not to be interpreted as in 
any sense a condonement of any public 
or private wrong, but rather an appeal 
for orderly and constitutional pro- 
cedure, having proper regard for the 
private rights of all persons, rich or 
poor, humble or renowned. 

Furthermore, this hysteria of reform 
has carried the Senate of the United 
States to the point where, under a 
strained construction of the Constitu- 
tion, it has defied the expressed will of 
a majority of the entire people of a 
great state, and barred from participa- 
tion in legislation, men who have been 
elected by the people of the state, with 
ample knowledge of all of which the 
Senators complain. Thus have we 
swung from the loose confederation of 
states to a centralization of power 
which, under the guise of reform, de- 
prives the state of representation. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am 
not placing the stamp of approval upon 
any of the things with which these men, 
elected to represent the states, have 
been charged, but I cite the incident 
as an illustration of the responsibilities 
of the American bar to carefully and 
conservatively study the Constitution 
and the fundamentals of our form of 
government, and become leaders and 
educators, pointing the way to eradi- 
cate evils, yet at the same time conserv- 
ing our fundamentals in government. 


Election of Senators 


A few years ago popular clamor, 
supplemented by some designing office 
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seekers, demanded a reform in the 
matter of the election of United States 
Senators. Because some abuse had crept 
into the caucus and convention systems 
and because, perchance, a few members 
of one or more state legislatures stulti- 
fied themselves in their representative 
capacities for selfish purposes, the pub- 
lic generally demanded that they, 
rather than the legislators, be permitted 
to designate who should represent the 
states in the upper house of Congress. 
Thoughtful students of history knew 
full well this was doing violence to one 
of the fundamental principles of our 
form of government. Here and there 
a voice was raised in protest, but run- 
ning true to form, American indiffer- 
ence permitted organized minorities and 
selfish interests to rule and one of the 
most important fundamental principles 
was swept away. 

What did it matter that the fore- 
fathers, serious-minded, profound stu- 
dents and ardent patriots, fresh from 
the hardships of war and fired with 
a burning zeal for the future of the 
last great hope of humanity for a 
self-governed people, had provided a 
carefully selected system of checks and 
balances, one of which was the election 
of United States Senators by a vote of 
the legislatures of the states? These 
thoughtful and fearless patriots had 
read their history carefully and under- 
standingly. They demonstrated their 
appreciation of the necessity of remov- 
ing government from the feverish im- 
pulses of the moment. They knew the 
necessity of saving the people from 
themselves until due deliberation and 
education pointed the way. 

Again I urge that if the bench and 
bar had brought to this question of the 
election of United States Senators the 
fruits of its education and experience 
to the point of a proper education of 
the public mind, the cup might have 
passed. 


Beginning of the End of Representa- 
tive Government? 

It will perhaps be considered radical 
to say, but upon investigation it will 
be found to be true, that very many of 
the best informed and most serious- 
minded students of history and public 
affairs believe that the combination of 
a state-wide primary and the election 
of United States Senators by popular 
vote is the beginning of the end of rep- 
resentative government in the United 
States. How long it will take no one 
dares to predict. 

Manifestly each of these so-called 
reforms not only make way for the 
demagogue, but in point of actual prac- 
tice they force practically everyone 
either in public office or seeking public 
office, to play that unfortunate role. 

If we are correct in the assumption 

(Turn to page 544) 











Books for Town and Country 
Kiwanis (lub (an -Aid County Library Service 


By C. B. LESTER 


SECRETARY, WIsconsIN FrEE LispraRy COMMISSION; 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Mapison, Wisconsin 


QUAL opportunity for library 
service for city and country 
requires the use of some agency 
which includes both city and 

country. Such an agency is the county. 
County library service is cheap because 
it spreads the cost over a wide area 
and many people. It is democratic be- 
cause it provides equal opportunity for 
all, both in city and country. It is effec- 
tive because it is large enough to pro- 
vide adequate service, “and small enough 
to give real service quickly wherever 
it is needed. 

County library system is the phrase 
that best describes this new type of 
public library, for to many people the 
word “library” suggests only an im- 
posing building, in the heart of town 
The county library must indeed have 
a working headquarters, but that may 
be located in the county seat library 
building, or in the courthouse or in 
rented quarters. The county appro- 
priation is spent largely for books, for 
a skilled librarian and assistants as 
needed, and for transportation. 

Books are made accessible to every 
one in the county by rural free delivery, 
by collections in 
all rural schools, 


station, gathering up the books that 
have been read and leaving fresh ones. 

Any book, anywhere in the system 
is hurried to the reader who wants it, 
wherever he may be. All the resources 
of the library, and the services of a 
skilled librarian, are available to the 
student. The country people who drive 
in to town to trade, are as welcome at 





the headquarters or branch library as 
they are in the shops. Their conven- 
ience is considered in fixing the hours 
that the library is open. County meet- 
ings of all kinds are held in the library 
auditorium. 

The plan has been thoroughly tested. 
Successful county libraries are found in 
California and New Jersey, in Min- 
nesota and Texas and in many states 
in between. They are spreading rap- 
idly, with the increase of good roads 
and automobiles. The general plan is 
adapted to fit the local situation. Some- 
times an entirely new county library is 
established under an unsalaried county 
library board, which engages the li- 
brarian. Often, instead, a contract is 
made between the county authorities 
and a strong library at the county seat, 
to undertake service to the whole 
county in return for a definite county 
appropriation. The city appropriation 
is then continued to cover the cost of 
the city service, but both parties to the 
contract gain by the larger stock of 
books, the reduction in overhead costs 
and other economies of one large or- 
ganization. This type of county li- 
brary is an ex- 
ample of the 





by service stations 





rural-urban co6p- 
eration which 





in crossroad stores 
and post offices, 
community houses, 





THE COUNTY LIBRARY COMES HOME 


TO THE heotas 


Kiwanians are in- 
terested in devel- 








farm bureau or 
grange headquar- 
ters. Branch li- 


braries or reading 
estab- 


rooms are 
lished in the vil- 
lages. A book 


truck, a library on 
wheels, is a feature 
of many county li- 
braries. Its shelves 
hold several hun- 
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dred books, giving 
a wide range of in- 
dividual choice. It 
runs on a regular 











schedule, taking 
several weeks to 
cover all its routes. 
It stops at the 
school, at the iso- 
lated farm, at the 
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oping. 
Information 
about the county 
library law of any 
particular state, 
printed matter for 
distribution, advice 





and help can be 
secured from the 
local librarian or 

VURAL . 
post Srrice the state library 
extension agency 


at the state capital. 
In states without 
state library exten- 
sion agencies, write 
to the Committee 
on Library Exten- 
sion, American Li- 
brary Association, 
86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 
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T may be a nice cool day when you read these lines 

but it is hot as horseradish this day they are written! 

It was so hot this morning that I jumped the job and 

got in my car and drove around for an hour, finally parking 
to sit on the grass in a park. 

The grass felt so cool I lay on my back and looked up 
into the hot blue sky. In my line of vision was a bronze 
statue of a great statesman of a bygone day when the 
United States was in the making. 

The sculptor had certainly done him dirt. One hand is 
thrust into the bosom of his coat; the other is outstretched 
in a perpetual gesture of oratory. A blackbird sat on this 
outstretched hand; I could feel its feet tickling his palm. 
I know he would have been glad to swap his reputation for 
oratory to have been able to rub that hand on the seat of 
his wrinkled pants! 

As I watched the fixed stare into vacancy which the 
sculptor had modeled into his strong face I saw a slight 
upturning of the corners of his lips. I imagined him wish- 
ing he could say “Boo!” at the blackbird and watch it take 
hasty flight. 

Silly business for a bald-headed, elderly Kiwanian; ly- 
ing on his back in the grass speculating on what a bronze 
statesman was thinking about. I never saw such a piece of 
statuary in a park or an art gallery, however, I did not 
feel sincerely sorry for. 

The bronze figure of a woman must sigh for a chance 
to get down from the pedestal and have a nice comfortable 
chat with some other woman about operations and clothes 
and servants and children and neighbors. She must be wor- 
ried over her clothes being out of style. If she is a Greek 
or French statue, she must fret over standing there without 
any clothes for anybody who comes along to stare at her. 
Lady statues could tell some interesting experiences if they 
had a chance to sit down beside some sympathetic woman 
listener and begin, “Why, my dear, if you could just— 
etc., etc. 

I feel even more sorry for a man statue because I know 
men better than women. My heart bleeds when I think 
how much he would enjoy getting down for a few minutes 
to relax and maybe smoke a pipe! I always want to take 
him for a walk to a creek bank, where he can sit and fish 
or tell me some really good story! 

Poor fellows, they are always sculped in some trying and 
tiresome position. They point swords at imaginary ene- 
mies, make oratorical gestures, hold scrolls in their hands, 
or are eternally mounted on rearing chargers. When a 
sculptor models a statue to stand for ages, why doesn’t he 
seat his victim comfortably ima chair, with all his muscles 
relaxed ? 

Living in Washington, I see not only a lot of statues 
but many of the nation’s great. I see statesmen, jurists, 
cabinet officers, men in the nation’s eye. ~I feel just as 
sorry for them as I do for the statues. They, too, have to 
assume a pose and hold onto it for dear life, that the 
public continue to consider them superhuman. 

In the society of a great man I usually wish to ask him 


if he wouldn’t like to slip away from the crowd and fish 
or play ten-cent limit like real people. It must be dreadful 
not to relax and be human! 

A few living statues have come into Kiwanis from time 
to time. I love Kiwanis for what it has done for them. 
One was a desk captain during the war. His cigars had 
left a lot of wound stripes on his desk. Divested of his 
uniform he went back to his civilian employment and then 
joined Kiwanis. In the club they called him “Jim.” After 
he resigned some of the fellows asked him why he dropped 
out of Kiwanis. He explained it was because the boys did 
not call him “Captain.” 

One of the country’s most gallant soldiers had a “Gen- 
eral” prefixed to him. He was delighted with Kiwanis 
because the boys all called him “Alex.” He said it was 
a happy relief after all the formality and the “Sir” he 
got every day! 

Showing up the difference between a real fellow and a 
false alarm is one of the delights of Kiwanis. Its cheerful 
good humor at the luncheon hour, its joyous singing and 
good fellowship, enables men to get off of their pedestals 
and relax. At its meetings executives, judges, employers, 
doctors and lawyers let down from the strain of their 
vocations and become boys again. 

The big executive can forget his dignity, the judge his 
judicial air, the employer that he must keep a stiff upper 
lip to maintain discipline. The doctor can shed his bed- 
side manner and the lawyer his knowing air. All meet on 
the common level of good fellows doing good work in a 
fine boyish way. 

The real fellows are like the General. They want to 
get away from formality and back to fundamentals. Their 
real dignity makes it unnecessary to put up a bluff of 
dignity. The little fellow swollen up like a toad with a 
positiqn too big for him, has to cling to his pretense. 

Let the “intelligentsia” rave about Kiwanians being 
Babbitts and Main Streeters. Let them talk, for that’s all 
they do! The laughing, singing men of Kiwanis and 
similar civic organizations make this continent what it 
is today. They have built the factories, the railroads, the 
shops and the skyscrapers. They have endowed the parks 
and the hospitals, the swimming pools and the playgrounds. 

In Kiwanis they can get down off their pedestals on 
which their occupations have placed them. They can roll 
in the grass, take off their coats, smoke a cigar with their . 
fellows without fear that their relaxation will be misun- 
derstood. 

Only happy men do good. Unhappy men have little 
sympathy for others. In the joyful rollicking spirit of 
Kiwanis all that is best in men comes to the surface. They 
are natural and all men are naturally kind. We do good 
with a smile of relaxation and joy. 

To come out of the same hole I went in, I do wish I could 
invite all the statues in my city to get down off their 
pedestals and come to a Kiwanis luncheon. I wish I could 
make it Ladies’ Day, too, so all the women statues could 
come. Wouldn’t it be an interesting meeting? 
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Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1927 
II. Englewood, Chicago, Winner in Silver Division 


COMPLETE report of the ac- 
tivities of this club is herewith 
presented in the form pre- 
scribed in the rules governing 

the Efficiency Contest. 

The particular problem confronting 
this club has been the creation of that 
intimate membership contact so diffi- 
cult in a large metropolitan area but it 
is believed that the activities program 
adopted during the past year provided 
the solution of this problem. 

The careful assignment of individ- 
ual responsibility coupled with contin- 
uous committee activity enabled the 
club to accept every civic challenge 
in the community and the record of 
achievement substantiates the success- 
ful performance thereof. 

Kiwanis in this community is syn- 
onymous with efficient activity due to 
the carefully selected personnel of the 
membership, for it is a high honor to 
be identified with the club. 

Every civic enterprise is dependent 
on the club for leadership and initiative 
and the continued development of the 
community is a testimony of this uni- 
versal confidence. 

The club has received many honors 
in International and district affairs and 
deeply appreciates the necessity of con- 
tinued improvement with increasing 
responsibilities each year. 

We, the undersigned, President and 
Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of En- 
glewood, hereby certify that all of the 
information enumerated herein is true 
and correct and can be substantiated by 
the records. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas E. Reyno ps, 
President 
WituraM S. Haypen, 
Secretary 


I. Pusiic AFFAIRS 


General Activities 


ONTRIBUTED $1,250 to the 
Building Fund of the Englewood 
Y. M. C. A. in part payment of the 
club’s pledge of $10,000. 
Recommended a program to stimu- 
late codperation between farmer and 
city man for joint codperation at 
future farm organization conventions. 
Codperated in conducting Good 
Friday services by broadcasting the 
program and contributing the use of 
a theatre, the speaker and the committee 
on arrangements. 


Donated $190 to the Mississippi 
River Flood Relief Fund, shipped five 
barrels of clothing, provided ten cars 
for the use of the visiting delegates and 
were represented at Flood Control Con- 
ference. 








This 1s the second of the Ef- 
ficiency Contest reports to be pub- 
lished. The reports of Marietta, 
Ohio, and Tujunga, California, 
winners in the Blue and White 
Divisions, respectively, will be 
published in succeeding issues of 
the Magazine. These reports 
cover the period from January 1 
} to December 31, 1927. The | 
awards were made at the Seattle 
Convention. The reports were 
submitted by the Special Commit- 
tee on Efficiency Contest, of 
which Mr. Howard S. Smith of 
Dayton, Ohio, was chairman. 
EpiTor. 




















Recommended the enforcement of 
the ordinance pertaining to unsightly 
displays of signs on city property. 

Active in connection with the pro- 
posed sale of Holden Court and warned 
the aldermen of the inadvisability of 
disposing of the property for the small 
consideration contemplated. 

Secured co6dperation in opposing 
legislation permitting branch banking. 

Contributed $80 toward the Dough 
Boy Monument in Lincoln Park. 

Observed Fire Prevention Week on 
October 11 and participated in a fire 
drill at the High School. 

Invited fire captains to each meeting 
during April in observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Month. 

Endeavored to secure a high school 
for colored pupils. 

Participated in a referendum vote in 
connection with a proposed increase in 
the police force. 

Participated in the dedication of an 
organ presented to the Lindbloom High 
School. 

Codperated with the Chicago Society 
of Artists in connection with the fourth 
annual art exhibit. 

Cooperated with the Hamilton Park 
Women’s Club in connection with the 
production of an annual minstrel show. 

Joined with the Greater South Side 
Chamber of Commerce and actively 
participated in the management of the 
organization’s affairs. 
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Participated in securing franchises 
for three different bus companies. 

Endorsed the program of the Izaak 
Walton League of America pertaining 
to the purifying of streams in Cook 
County. 

Codperated in a building fund cam- 
paign for the erection of a church. 

Coéperated in collecting old building 
fund pledges for a community church. 

Endorsed the new municipal zoo and 
provided a speaker for that purpose. 

Codperated in solving the deep 
waterways problem. 

Presented the problem of organized 
labor by providing speakers on both 
sides of the question. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Activities 


Contributed $400 toward the sup- 
port of Camp Kiwanis for Boy Scouts’ 
weekly outings. 

Contributed $155.25 in prizes for the 
Water Carnival at Ogden Park spon- 
sored by the club on August 25 where 
the feats of 300 boys and girls were 
witnessed by 4,500 people. 

Contributed $60 to send three boys 
and three girls to a summer camp. 

Contributed an efficiency trophy to 
the High “Y” Clubs as an achievement 
incentive. 

Attended the Boy Scouts of America 
Fall Council Meeting on October 26, 
the Chicago Council Meeting on April 
18, the Court of Honor Meeting on 
March 18, and the District Council 
Meeting on March 10. 

Presented a report of the activities 
of the Boys’ Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. on January 18 and July 
12. 

Acted as sponsors to more than fifty 
boys paroled from the Boys’ Court. 

Managed and directed a boys’ band 
which secured over forty engagements. 

Advocated opening the public 
schools for maturing young women. 

Sponsored three booths at the First 
Annual Boy Scouts of America Merit 
Badge Exposition, one of which was 
erected at a cost of $40,000. 

Assisted in securing $10,000 for a 
playground that is used by small chil- 
dren. 

Assisted in the annual financial 
drive of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
club committee securing the largest 
amount of contributions. 

Contributed $46.50 for emblems and 
acted as hosts to the city high school 
championship basket-ball team. 
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Donated $25 toward the support of 
the Auburn Park Boys’ Band and se- 
cured the services of the band at the 
divisional conference. 

Coéperated with the Ogden Park 
Camp Fire Girls in sponsoring a mass 
meeting attended by over 500 people. 

Donated a booth at the Greater 
Englewood Trade Exposition to the 
Englewood Department Y. M. C. A. 

Presented a flag to the Boy Scouts 
at Camp McDonnell. 

Contributed $258.60 toward the cost 
of the Boys’ Achievement Exposition. 

Purchased uniforms for a_ boys’ 
baseball team. 

Inspected the summer camps of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. 

Business Standards 


Published and distributed monthly 
the following series of articles: 
Budgeting Operations 
Legitimate Sales 
Income Taxation 
Buying Merchandise 
Multiple Price Policies 
Window Displays 
Semi-Annual Inventories 
Credit Customers 
Advertising Programs 
Merchant's Credit 
Training Employes 
Correct Bookkeeping 
Analyzed the necessity of stimulat- 
ing local trade and suggested a solu- 
tion which was recommended to com- 


munity commercial associations for 
adoption. 
Codperated with the Englewood 


Business Men’s Association in connec- 
tion with the production of the seconc 
annual trade exposition. 

Prepared a complete index of all 
businesses located in the community 
and coéperated with the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau. 


Citizenship 


Secured coéperation in interesting 
the citizens of the community in regis- 
tering on February 1, voting on Feb- 
ruary 22, registering on April 5 and 
voting on June 7. 

Arranged a program on February 15 
securing former Senator Frank P. 
Sadler to speak on the subject of Citi- 
zenship. 

Provided programs in observance of 
the following: United States-Canada 
Week, Constitution Week, Independ- 
ence Day, Armistice Day, etc. 

Recommended the presentation of 
medals to distinguished citizens for out- 
standing civic service. 

Furnished two hundred copies of the 
“Outline on Citizenship” to high school 
pupils. 

Secured a speaker to outline the prin- 
ciples underlying the election of John 


THE KIWANIS 


Lodge as Mayor of the City of Detroit 


on November 29. 


Cwic Improvements 


Investigated the necessity of an ath- 
letic field and surveyed the community 
in an effort to secure a suitable site. 

Prepared by personal survey a list 
of ten major improvements and on 
January 11 presented these to the local 
political officials at a regular meeting 
of the club called for that purpose. 

Made a complete survey of the pos- 
sibilities of opening Union Avenue and 
secured the codperation of business 
men and aldermen. 

Circulated a questionnaire among 
surrounding civic associations to secure 
suggestions on local improvements. 

Devised a state highway improve- 
ment program and secured the endorse- 
ment of the necessary county officials 
thereto, resulting in forty miles of 
county highways. 

Participated in the dedication of the 
Chicago Lawn Police Station. 

Endeavored to secure the consent of 
the South Park Commissioners to 
boulevard Sixty-sixth Street. 

Coéperated with the Department of 
Streets and Alleys in connection with 
their program of cleanliness by report- 
ing unsanitary conditions and cooper- 
ating in Clean Up Week. 

Surveyed the necessity of a new 
sewerage system in the community and 
agitated a program of activity to secure 
this improvement. 

Recommended the elimination of con- 
crete safety islands in narrow boule- 
vards. 

Attended a meeting of the Finance 
Committee of the City Council rela- 
tive to the opening of Michigan Ave- 
nue. 


Secured an addition to the Field 
House in Hamilton Park to cost 
$125,000. 


Codperated with other civic organ- 
izations in connection with the opening 
and widening of Columbus Road and 
Garfield Boulevard. 

Codperated in connection with the 
widening and repaving of Ninety-fifth 
Street and Seventy-ninth Street. 

Secured the codperation of the De- 
partment of Streets in resurfacing eight 
streets in the community and paving 
two alleys. 

Urged the citizens of the community 
to cooperate with the ward superintend- 
ents in connection with the repairing of 
bad streets. 

Participated in an open forum meet- 
ing held for the discussion of local 
improvements at which time the mayor 
of the city was the principal speaker. 

Codperated in attempting to secure 
equipment for five elementary commu- 
nity schools as well as five new build- 
ings. 
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Coéperated in an inspection of the 
community with the aldermen, furnish- 
ing a complete survey of this inspec- 
tion, consisting of nineteen major 
groups of improvements. 

Coéperated in connection with an at- 
tempt to secure a more modern system 
of community street lighting. 

Actively engaged in two membership 
drives for the purpose of erecting 
athletic clubs. 

Investigated the narrowness of 
Normal Boulevard and recommended 
to the South Park Commissioners that 
parking be temporarily eliminated and 
that the boulevard be widened and 
straightened at Marquette Road. 

Secured the coéperation of various 
railroads operating through the com- 
munity in repairing the streets under 
viaducts and installing drip pans. 

Secured the consent of the Board of 
Local Improvements to widen Wallace 
Street between Sixty-third Street and 
Englewood Avenue. 


Community Welfare 


Completed a survey of thirty-four 
welfare institutions within the com- 
munity. 

Sponsored an athletic show and 
vaudeville entertainment for the pur- 
pose of raising money for under- 
privileged children and community 
welfare which resulted in a profit of 
over $2,000. 

Acted on a Board of Advisors for 
the Salvation Army, assisted in plans 
for a financial campaign and partici- 
pated in an inspection tour. 

Codperated with the Oak Haven Old 
People’s Home in connection with a 
building campaign. 

Purchased twenty-five prize cups for 
the Southtown Infant Welfare Asso- 
ciation Baby Contest at a cost of 
$91.35, codperated with the annual 
bazaar, donated $75 to aid the service 
to 3,000 babies and audited the finan- 
cial records for the annual tag day 
participation. 

Contributed $50 to 
Juvenile Home. 

Donated $75 to the employes of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Codperated with Klingberg’s Chil- 
dren’s Home and conducted a financial 
audit of the records for general pub- 
lication. 

Arranged a special welfare program 
securing the Superintendent of the 
United Charities to outline a construc- 
tive program of Christmas charity. 

Furnished a children’s home with the 
tood remaining from one of the club’s 
parties. 

Furnished food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
furniture, bedding, funeral expenses, 
hospitalization, toys and milk to 
twenty-two unfortunate families. 

(Turn io page 539) 
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Understand Kiwanis Membership 


FULL knowledge of the various classes of member- 
ship in Kiwanis is essential to the carrying on of 
proper and adequate methods to strengthen the 

membership and leadership of our clubs. 

Through this page and bulletins the appeal was made 
last convention year that our clubs should work out plans 
to maintain their membership at a maximum in quantity as 
well as quality in order that thus the clubs may have maxi- 
mum representative leadership for service in their com- 
munities. This policy is being stressed again this conven- 
tion year and will be vigorously promoted. 

Club officers and Committees on Membership—if not all 
leaders and members—are urged to study the provisions on 
Kiwanis membership in their club by-laws in order to intel- 
ligently and effectively carry out this policy. 

The basic and primary membership of a Kiwanis club 
is that of the active class. There are three other possible 
classes of membership—reserve, privileged and honorary. 
These are the only classes of membership under the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of Kiwanis International. 

Active membership is obviously the best understood class 
of membership and yet there are some who have serious and 
regrettable misconceptions of this type of membership. It 
is not sufficiently understood that in addition to being a 
man of character and community standing, the active mem- 
ber of a Kiwanis club must be an owner, partner or execu- 
tive in “recognized lines of business, agricultural, 
institutional and professional life.” To be classed as an 
executive a man must have “administrative duties and 
discretionary authority.” The non-executive class, such 
as clerks, laborers, etc., are not excluded because of any 
class feeling in Kiwanis, but because they do not contribute 
to the leadership characteristic of a Kiwanis club. Profes- 
sional men to be active members must be engaged in a 
“worthy and recognized profession for which they have 
received the recognized standard education.” 

An active member is also required to “devote within the 
territorial limits of a club, sixty per cent of his occupational 
time to the vocational activity under which he is classified.” 
There can be only two active members under each classifi- 
cation. Active membership is also limited to one man in 
a given company or organization, except that in the case 
of some unusually large companies or organizations with 
exceptional diversity of functioning, permission may be 
secured from the International Board of Trustees to take 
more than one member when such members can be secured 
as representing distinctly different vocational activities and 
so contribute to the representative character of a club. 

Reserve membership is the least understood class of 
membership. It should be better known and more generally 
used for the fine purpose for which it was created, viz., to 
conserve for Kiwanis exceptional active members unable 
for certain reasons to continue their active membership, 
pending the time when they may be elected again to active 
membership. 

No one who has not been an active Kiwanian is eligible 
to reserve membership. No club, therefore, should permit 


the abuse of this class of membership by electing to it those 
who have not held active membership in that club or some 
other club. 

Reserve membership is practically intended to provide 
a waiting list for active membership for exceptional Ki- 
wanians who have ceased to be active members because they 
have changed their vocational activities to those for which 
classifications are filled or who have removed to other cities 
where the Kiwanis clubs at present have their classifica- 
tions filled with active members. Therefore the by-laws 
limit reserve membership to one for each classification 
except by special permission of the International Board 
of Trustees. A reserve member who was formerly an active 
member of the same club where he holds reserve member- 
ship must be made an active member when his classifica- 
tion is open. If the reserve member was formerly an active 
member of another club, he must be dropped as a reserve 
member or elected an active member when his classification 
is open for active membership. 

It is obviously not intended that all those losing their 
active membership shall be elected to reserve membership. 
The real test should be this—is the man the strongest pos- 
sible one who may be secured for active membership in a 
given classification when it is open. Each club must judge 
this matter for itself. 

Privileged membership has as its purpose the conserva- 
tion of the active member who retires from business or 
professional life and so cannot continue his active member- 
ship, but who desires to continue his part in the work of 
a Kiwanis club. This form of membership retains for 
Kiwanis the influence and leadership of former active mem- 
bers whose leisure may permit them to render even larger 
service to their communities through Kiwanis. 

Honorary membership is better understood than it once 
was and yet there are still some clubs that do not comply: 
with the intent of the by-laws, which clearly limit this form 
of membership to those who have “performed some distin- 
guished public service.” Election to honorary membership 
is also limited to the period of a year. Of course a worthy 
man may be re-elected. But honorary membership is not 
continuous. A few clubs have also overlooked the fact that 
honorary membership, like all other classes, is limited to 
men. 

Study thoroughly the membership provisions of your 
club’s by-laws, Article III. These are based on the Inter- 
national Constitution, Article IV, and the International 
By-Laws, Article II. 

Know Kiwanis membership thoroughly, and then use 
this knowledge in upbuilding your club’s membership in 
quantity and in quality in order that your club may have 
the maximum representative leadership for service. 


UA, 
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A Year of Rural Relations 


Some Suggestions for Practical Work by Kiwanis (lubs 


By F. H. JETER 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 1927-28 


IWANIS has established for 
itself a sound position among 
the agricultural leaders and 
farmers of Canada and the 

United States. The objective through 
which it was planned to foster better 
relations between rural and urban 
dwellers has grown into something 
more than a well-meant ideal. This 
objective is now a vital, active force 
wherever Kiwanis is found and the 
idea germinated in the brain of a few 
consecrated leaders is at present an 
accepted principle not in Kiwanis alone, 
nor in the attitude of a few of its lead- 
ers, but also in other civic clubs, com- 
mercial organizations, business enter- 
prises, educational associations and 
among farmers, singly and collectively. 

Probably not every club is doing 
constructive work along the lines of 
this objective, but the majority are 
active. Even in the larger metropol- 
itan centers, Kiwanians are seeking to 
understand agricultural problems and 
to learn first hand about farming con- 
With this in view, they are 
inviting the best informed persons 
available to address their clubs on 
timely agricultural subjects. With the 
clubs in smaller cities and towns, this 
objective is an intensely personal thing 
and there are few clubs so located that 
are not seeking to understand farmers 
and farming and also to serve in some 
manner the agricultural interests of 
their respective communities. This 
service takes a different form in dif- 
ferent parts of Kiwanis International, 
but the object in view is common to all 
districts and the results secured have 
indeed been worth the effort and time 
devoted to the purpose. 


ditions. 


First, an Understanding 


“No condescension! No patroniz- 
ing! No pitying!” is the stern state- 
ment made by one district chairman in 
his first letter to the agricultural com- 
mittee in his territory and in voicing 
such a stand, he was but following the 
attitude that Kiwanis has taken 
throughout the history of this objec- 
tive. J. Milton Hover of the Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, club put this thought 
into words when he said, “Kiwanis 
should avoid any semblance of the mis- 
sionary or paternalistic attitude to- 


wards farm folks. We should seek to 
get their point of view and codperate 
with them in the realization of their 
aims.” 

To do this, it is necessary to set 
aside special luncheons for the purpose 
of entertaining farm folks, to visit with 
them in their home communities, to 
have interesting speakers on agricul- 
tural topics, and to take part in the 
observance of special farm occasions 
in the local community. All this works 
towards a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems and as Carl Vrooman 
says, “is excellent as far as it goes.” 

The same opinion is expressed by 
Walter S. Woods, Chairman of the 
Western Canada District Committee 
on Agriculture, who says, “If Kiwanis 
wishes to develop this work on the scale 
that it merits, it must go out and do it. 
It must not expect the farmer to come 
to Kiwanis. It must by friendly ges- 
ture and approach, break down the 
farmer’s natural reserve and thus gain 
his confidence. After that, the rest is 
easy.” 

It will be noted here that those who 
have studied the urban-rural problem 
as it is being attacked by Kiwanis are 
careful to state that a better under- 
standing is but the beginning of actual 
activity. Once the understanding is 
secured, however, then actual work may 
be done to the benefit of both groups. 

But what has been achieved? It 
was stated at the outset that Kiwanis 
lives in the hearts of the farming pub- 
lic of the United States and Can- 
ada. No one familiar with farm folks 
and farming can but see that this is 
true. No one can study the reports 
sent in by club secretaries or daily read 
the stories that are appearing in the 
press without knowing that this objec- 
tive is making substantial progress. 

One Kiwanian said that the same 
condition exists as in the spread of 
religion. The results are intangible 
and cannot be catalogued. Yet this 
same Kiwanian enumerated a number 
of actual, concrete results with which 
he was personally familiar and which 
would have justified the existence of 
the clubs under discussion. 

M. F. Jackson, writing as Chairman 
of the Alabama District Committee on 
Agriculture, says, “Several clubs in 
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this district that have manifested little 
interest in the welfare of their com- 
munity, after being assigned an agri- 
cultural objective, each club has been 
greatly revived and considerably in- 
terested in the welfare of the commu- 
nity.” Perhaps Mr. Jackson has a right 
to be proud of the clubs under his 
jurisdiction when it is known that fol- 
lowing this better understanding, Ki- 
wanis has aided codperating farmers to 
market some $3,250,000 worth of Ala- 
bama’s agricultural products this past 
year. 

In Montana, the chairman of the 
District Committee on Agriculture, is 
convinced that the clubs need not only 
to understand farmers, personally, but 
also to understand thoroughly the con- 
dition of agriculture when they will 
realize the importance of the urban- 
rural objective. To bring about this 
knowledge, the chairman has outlined 
an agricultural program for his dis- 
trict, and has had this program ex- 
plained at each Kiwanis club. This 
program proved to the business and 
professional men that farming and 
other businesses are too closely inter- 
related in that district for the two 
groups not to codperate in every pos- 
sible way. 

In the well-organized Pennsylvania 
District, 92 clubs out of 106 replied 
to a letter written by the district chair- 
man in seeking information as to their 
activities. Of the 92 clubs, 56 had 
positive results to show. Sixty-two 
clubs replied to the question, “Do you 
observe any improvement in town and 
country relations?” Of this number, 
$0 clubs said, “Yes” and 12 replied 
“No.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
previous year only 38 per cent of the 
clubs replied “Yes” as compared with 
80 per cent this past year. It is also 
significant that of the 12 clubs in which 
no improvement was noted, eight had 
attempted no agricultural activity of 
any kind. 

It is thus clearly seen that where 
Kiwanis has become better acquainted 
with its neighbors in the rural districts 
and has sought to render some service, 
the response has been prompt and satis- 
factory. In the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District, 80 per cent of the clubs 
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have well-selected Committees on Agri- 
culture and active work is being car- 
ried on with marked results. 

In the Indiana District, 80 per cent 
of the clubs have their farmer classi- 
fication filled and over 60 per cent re- 
ceived and used the literature issued by 
International Headquarters dealing 
with this objective. In the Pacific- 
Northwest, 50 of the 64 clubs had 
active Committees on Agriculture last 
year. Virtually all clubs in the dis- 
trict did something definite in the way 
of holding meetings with farmers in 
the open country, entertaining farmer 
guests at club meetings, helping to 
make the county fair a success, encour- 
aging 4-H club work among boys and 
girls, participating in farm tours, and 
visiting the agricultural college and 
experiment station. 

Therefore, first comes the under- 
standing of both folks and conditions 
and once this understanding has been 
secured, the remaining problems are 
simplified. 


Must Work With Rural Youth 


Kiwanis has found one of its great- 
est opportunities for service in work 
with under-privileged children. Prob- 
ably more individual members of the 
organization have found greater satis- 
faction in their efforts in this direction 
than any other. There is something 
appealing about aiding a deserving 
young person. Therefore in the opin- 
ion of many thoughtful Kiwanians, a 
great opportunity is lost whenever a 
club or an individual Kiwanian fails 
to seize upon the opportunity to work 
with the rural youth. W. F. Hubert, 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the Wisconsin-U pper Mich- 
igan District, says, “In regard to the 
outlook for Kiwanis in the field of de- 
veloping better rural-urban relations, 
I believe this can be done more success- 
fully through the children. If we are 
able to get the children to meet with 
us, we can be assured that they will 
persuade their parents for better rela- 
tionship.” 

F. N. Darling, a member of the In- 
ternational Committee this last year, is 
of the same opinion for he says, “Prob- 
ably the biggest piece of work that any 
club can do, is to boost 4-H clubs 
among rural boys and girls. Kiwanis 
is missing a great opportunity when- 
ever it fails to tie up with these clubs. 
I would like to see Kiwanis Interna- 
tional sponsor 4-H club work. This is 
a step, which if taken, would undoubt- 
edly mark Kiwanis as the outstanding 
civic group in the minds of our agri- 
cultural leaders.” 

The same opinion is voiced by I. B. 
Whale, also a member of the Inter- 
national committee for 1927-28, who 
says, “I believe there is a big field open 


for Kiwanis in helping young men and 
women understand that agriculture is 
a big business in our country and that 
they are important factors in devel- 
oping it; but, that the codperation of 
city and country is essential for the 
best development. Having Kiwanians 
attend agricultural functions for young 
people in the country and having rep- 
resentatives of these junior farmer 
organizations take part in meetings in 
the city, helps the young folks to see 
that they are of importance and it gives 
the members of the Kiwanis club an 
idea of what men and women in the 
basic occupation are facing. Through 
knowledge of actual conditions there is 
greater sympathy and understanding.” 

Throughout the Southeast, the spon- 
soring of club work among boys and 
girls on the farm has been a leading 
project with many Kiwanis clubs for 
the past few years. These clubs pay 
the expenses of rural children to short 
courses, send them on special trips or 
offer valuable scholarships to some edu- 
cational institution. In addition, sub- 
stantial prizes are offered for excel- 
lence in certain farm activities. The 
day on which these prizes or awards 
are made is set aside as a special occa- 
sion or achievement day and the young 
people thus honored have a new con- 
ception of the interest of town people 
in their efforts. 

Such awards and prizes as these are 
but investments in citizenship and serv- 
ice and the record of Kiwanis during 
the past year should be a source of 
pride to all members. If interest in 
this activity is intensified through the 
coming years, much greater progress 
will be made along the lines of this 
objective. 


More Farmer Members 


In the strictly agricultural sections, 
more farmers might be admitted to 
membership in Kiwanis clubs. There 
are clubs located in many small towns 
that would be strengthened materially 
by such action. The opinion some- 
times exists that only two farmers 
should be admitted, yet in this day of 
specialization, farming is as broad an 
occupation as merchandizing. Irwin 
E. Farrar, Chairman of the Califor- 
nia-Nevada District Committee on 
Agriculture, makes the suggestion that 
at least ten per cent of a club member- 
ship might be farmers, especially in the 
strictly agricultural regions. These 
farmers should be classified according 
to their occupation such as dairymen, 
fruit growers, cotton planters, poultry- 
men and other classes since in the same 
manner merchants are classified as 
grocerymen, hardwaremen, feed and 
fuel dealers and others. 

“T think,” says Mr. Farrar, “that 
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it more farmers were taken into our 
clubs, they would add much to Kiwanis 
and would break down that difference 
between rural and urban dweller. I 
believe our clubs generally have too 
few farmers in them.” Kiwanis has 
provided for such strengthening in the 
present by-laws and the clubs in small 
towns may go ahead with such plans 
as they may Rave, keeping in mind that 
only two of each occupation should be 
selected for membership. 


The Obverse Side 


But should Kiwanis do all the co- 
operating? It is true that the approach 
should come from the club. Kiwanis 
has in its membership men well versed 
in farming problems and in questions 
of rural living. These men are con- 
stantly encouraging their associates to 
give more attention to rural-urban rela- 
tions and the clubs are responding in 
a praiseworthy manner. In a few in- 
stances, however, those with whom 
Kiwanis wants to work have failed to 
return the same unselfish spirit. In 
some clubs a feeling of doubt has be- 
gun to creep in. This has been due 
to a poor response on the part of the 
rural dwellers. There is a club which 
has, for five years, helped to build one 
of the finest organizations of young 
farm people to be found in the state. 
This club has offered substantial prizes, 
has furnished trucks for hauling farm 
produce to the state fair where it might 
be exhibited, has filled its farmer classi- 
fication and has introduced a wonder- 
ful spirit of good will into the whole 
surrounding territory. 

Yet this same club must sit by and 
see those with whom it has worked in 
friendly and codperative spirit, en- 
deavor to get every rural dweller into 
a cooperative trade organization that 
is buying and selling for itself without 
giving the friends of the town an op- 
portunity to share in this exchange of 
commodities. In fact, the town folks 
are urged and expected to help pro- 
mote this work. Now the question 
arises, shall such a Kiwanis club be 
expected to continue to stimulate better 
rural-urban relations when the farm- 
ers with whom they have worked for 
years may make it impossible for the 
small business man in many small 
towns to belong to a Kiwanis club, let 
alone do anything for someone else? 
Such a club can probably do nothing 
else but continue its present efforts 
looking to the time when wiser counsel 
will prevail and a spirit of reciprocity 
is better established. 

It should be stated here that the con- 
dition just outlined is an exception but 
such conditions do exist and attention 
is called to the matter because it is one 
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Kiwanis Education 


One of the saddest facts in education is that men who 
seek it most need it least. Those who most need the writer 
with a message are least likely to read him. The orator 
with a real educational thought is heard by those least 
likely to need it. 

True of every other form of education, this is also true 
of Kiwanis education. 

The most valuable Kiwanis education is done by the in- 
dividual, rather than by the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. If each individual Kiwanian made it his business to 
do all in his power to help educate his fellows to the true 
idealism and the real objectives of Kiwanis, Kiwanis edu- 
cation would be no longer a problem. 

Kiwanis education can be accomplished best by sugar- 
coated and painless methods. Kiwanians are men of great 
business and professional interests often tempted to fold 
Kiwanis up in the luncheon napkin and leave it on the table. 
If the man who sits next the busy, careless man is filled 
to overflowing with the spirit of Kiwanis he can contribute 
to his table mate a certain share of his enthusiasm. 

These are reasons why inter-club meetings are ideal 
for short, snappy talks on Kiwanis principles. The enthu- 
siasm of the big party brings to it many men who do not 
find time to attend meetings for educational purposes only. 
If these talks are short and snappy enough and to some 
extent denaturized, they will do a world of good. 

The individual Kiwanian who sees the light of altruism 
which brightens the whole Kiwanis movement is the chief 
dependence of the educational committee of the club. He 
has boundless opportunities for unpedantic spreading of 
Kiwanis education and should never fail to avail himself 
of an opportunity. 

<< 


lt ws wiser to listen to our enemies than our 
friends. Our friends lie to us, in their kindness, 
while our enemies tell us the truth. 
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Humanizing 


A Kiwanian overheard a conversation between his ste- 
nographer and the stenographer of another man. He was 
not supposed to hear it. The other girl complained to his 
employe that her boss was so grouchy he never said a 
pleasant word. “Get him into this Kiwanis club!” was 
the reply. “Until my boss got into that he was so grouchy 
he was fit to be tied and now he whistles and sings in 
the office instead of grunting like a pig!” 

No man can make a big success in life without the 
coéperation and love of his employes. No man can have 
the love of employes who is a grouch. No man can grasp 
the true spirit of Kiwanis and remain a grouch! Ergo! 
No man can be a Kiwanian without being a more success- 
ful business man. 

It requires no great logician to follow the beneficial rami- 


fications of Kiwanis membership. It may be a hard and 
unfeeling world as the pessimists would have us believe, 
but it is a world in which the human equation must be 
considered at every turn and as a real part of every busi- 
ness transaction. 

Constant contact with the process of humanizing men, 
such as is found in a Kiwanis club once a week, benefits 
every man participating in it. So long as the world is 
composed of human beings, just so long will it be necessary 
for us to be human in our methods and human in our con- 
tacts. 

8D: 


“Luck hovers around the house of smiles.” 
Japanese Proverb. 
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Shady Paths 


Table d’hote French was not the only thing the dough- 
boy brought home from France from the World War. 

Some of them good things and some of them bad. One of 
the very best he brought was a keen and grateful recollec- 
tion of the tree-lined roads of France. Hiking along these 
roads he learned the blessing of the grateful shade, the 
stately beauty, the real benefit of trees. 

This is beginning to show in the memorial trees planted 
along the highways of this continent. Organizations of 
returned soldiers are planting long rows of shade-giving 
trees in memory of their buddies who never came back. 
Here and there, splendid examples of civic work, they have’ 
supplanted the eye revolting hot-dog stands and advertising 
signs with rows of trees which will grow stately and add 
to the beauty and comfort of our highways for many gen- 
erations. 

In some places Kiwanis has taken up this work, when the 
returned soldiers have failed to see its beauty and advan- 
tages. All praise is due the clubs who have backed tree- 
planting programs. 

Kiwanis can find no better work than this either as an 
aid to the doughboy’s program or in instituting one of its 
own. These trees will be several years growing to a height 
which will make our North American highways as shady 
as those of sunny France. But those highways on which 
trees are planted now will be shady years before the high- 
ways on which trees are not being planted! 

Have club members plant the trees themselves! This 
not only gives the Kiwanian a greater interest in the trees 
and their preservation after planting, but it is a splendid 
example of community interest, to have others see bankers, 
judges, merchants and manufacturers planting trees with 
their own hands. 

It takes only a small sum to plant one tree when many 
are planted. Few people indeed in a community will fail 
to contribute the price of one tree. High schools and col- 
leges codperate wonderfully in such work. 
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NO Chance 


North America is the land of opportunity. No coun- 
tries in the world have ever offered the deserving such a 
chance for prosperity as Canada and the United States 
offer today. It is in this job of chance-offering that Kiwanis 
does its best work. 

The newspapers recently carried the story of a woman 
of forty-five, the wife of a pioneer and the mother of three 
children. She had no education. She had never had the 
opportunity to get it, being so busy as a housewife. When 
her children grew up, she had leisure to do what she wanted. 
With twenty dollars in her pocket she came from Colorado 
to New York and entered Columbia College. Working 
evenings, plugging along, she took her degree. Now she 
is back in Colorado, teaching and happy. 

We have the odd spectacle in the United States of two 
self-made men coming up from poverty and under-oppor- 
tunity; one of them will be the chief executive of a great 
nation. 

Our under-privileged child work, our vocational guidance 
program, both bear on this subject. Kiwanis does its part 
in offering the deserving boy a leg up towards whatever 
goal he is trying to attain. In some of the older civiliza- 
tions it is almost impossible for a boy or girl in the lower 
strata of society to pull out of his environment. In North 
America, thanks to Kiwanis and other organizations of 
a like character, the sky is literally the limit. There is 
no goal which ambition and ability cannot reach. 

Every time Kiwanis helps an under-privileged child it 
sets an example that others will follow in helping others. 
It puts into the world an appreciative person who, remem- 
bering his own experience, will help others. Thus we estab- 
lish an endless chain which will work out to the advantage 
of generation after generation and make the world a better 


place for all time. 
*8 De 


Age widens the circle of acquaintance and 
narrows that of friendship. 


GD 


Back to the Sotl 


A few generations back all our ancestors were pioneers. 
They came to Canada and the United States, and with their 
axes hewed their homes and farms out of a wilderness. 
Their corn patches and log houses changed to broad acres 
and comfortable farmhouses. Villages grew up and 
changed to cities. Out of our seemingly unlimited natural 
resources we began to manufacture. We changed our for- 
ests into lumber and wood-pulp, our ores into steel rails 
and machinery, our water-falls into power. 

From an agricultural nation we changed to a manufac- 
turing one. Our factories competed in the markets of the 
world. From a nation of isolated farms and settlements 
we have changed until today thirty millions, approximately 
one fourth of our people live in the great metropolitan cities 
like New York, Montreal, Chicago and Toronto. 

Congestion of traffic and living conditions in these cities 
have made another change. Prosperous men now turn back 
to the soil. All over New England and other parts of our 
countries which were first settled, farms once abandoned by 
their owners are being reoccupied by city people seeking 
recreation. 

Golf and other outdoor sports so necessary to the 
health of an indoor man are largely responsible. These 
sports gave rise to the thousands of country clubs which 
cluster outside the cities. Country clubs in turn made men 
see the advantage of being out of doors and encouraged 
them to purchase summer homes. 
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Thousands have gradually lengthened their stay in their 
summer homes until they are now all the year around 
homes. The automobile has solved the transportation 
problem, the radio and the telephone have made life in the 
country less isolated. 

A few generations ago people dug long hours in the soil 
to make a scanty living. Today country life is lived 
largely by men who have made a competency in the city and 
live in the country to find that rest and relaxation which 
the high pressure of modern business demands. 

The farmer abandoned his farm because the lure of the 
city’s amusement took from him his hired men. His son 
was attracted by the higher wages and shorter hours of 
city employment. As these move to the city and increase 
its congestion, the city man moves to the country and takes 
their places. If carried to its extreme the farmer will have 
become the city man and the city man the country man, at 
whom he has always poked so much fun! 

It will be interesting to note if ther sons will again 
change places in subsequent generations. Certainly the 
present tendency seems to the best interest of both! 
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Enjoying what you have beats wishing for 
what you haven't. 
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The Human ~—Machine 


Few men are willing to take the risk of starting on a long 
trip with an old car without first having a skilled mechanic 
see that there is no defect which may cause disaster. From 
time to time the old car must be overhauled. 

But the same man is apt to forget that his own trade-in 
value would doubtless be less than that of his old car, if 
a committee of physical experts inspected and valued him. 
The chances are that all the exercise he takes is the weekly 
winding of the eight day clock and the Saturday afternoon 
golf game. 

The average man takes better care of himself than he did 
twenty years ago, but a large part of his exercise in the 
open air is week-end-play, with no physical labor of any 
sort during the five days. 

That defects both minor and major, may be detected by 
the same process used on the car before the trip, is demon- 
strated by the experience of one of the insurance companies, 
which insisted on a periodic health examination of its em- 
ployes. 

In a recent year 7,530 men and women were examined. 
Of these, 1,880 were found to have some physical ailment 
requiring medical or dental advice or treatment. They 
were referred to their own dentists and physicians. When 
the group was examined a year later, it was found that 
more than 50 per cent of the ailments had yielded to treat- 
ment. 

No possible harm can come from a periodic health ex- 
amination and there are three big possibilities of gain. 

First, the detection of early symptoms of disease which, 
if neglected, may become fatal. 

Second, the furnishing of definite knowledge of health 
status and the rules of good living. 

Third, that grand and glorious feeling of going about 
your daily work with the knowledge that you are fit as a 
fiddle. 

There is a big change in the attitude of many men in the 
medical profession. The most forward looking practice 
preventive rather than curative medicine. You are more 
valuable to your family, your business and to society than 
the old automobile you overhaul so carefully from time to 
time. 
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Wisconsin-U pper -Michigan 
District 

viewpoint the Wisconsin- 
District Convention 
held at Superior, Wisconsin, August 13 and 
success. Delegates, 
began to arrive in 
Members of the 
Superior club met every train and escorted 


ROM 


Upper 


every 
Michigan 


14, was a decided 
and ofhcers 
goodly numbers on Sunday. 


visitors, 


their guests to the hotel where reservations 
had been previously made for them. Many 
of the visitors came by automobile, and these 
also were greeted by some member of the 
home club, and every wish or desire 
promptly attended to. 

To J. W. Crawford, General Chairman, 
due credit should be given for the able and 
painstaking manner in which he handled all 
matters pertaining to arrangements. The ex- 
treme and attention showed that 
much thought had been given to the selec- 
tion of the right man as chairman for each 
sub-committee. Not a single word of com- 
plaint was heard from any source, and every 
member of the Superior club who assisted in 
making the convention such an outstanding 
success can feel repaid in the satisfaction 
of a work well done. 


On Monday morning 


accuracy 


the convention 


opened promptly at 8:30 A. M. in the Palace 
Theatre, Governor Bert F. Zinn presiding. 
One hundred and sixty delegates were in 
their seats and thus officially was opened 
one of the best district conventions ever held 
in the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District. 
Following the opening, a recess was taken 
for one hour to enable the club presidents 
and secretaries to hold their respective con- 
ferences. 

Promptly at 9:30 the gavel fell and the 
work of the convention was again on, Fol- 
lowing the address of welcome by a repre- 
sentative of the Mayor, and the response by 
Past Governor Joshua L. Johns, came the 
Governor’s message. This address by Gov- 
ernor Zinn was not only inspirational, but 
was at the same time constructive and struck 
the keynote of Kiwanis endeavor. 

The report by Secretary Lawrence C. 
Whittet showed that the district was in a 
very healthy condition. Every club in the 
district had paid their district obligations in 
full, and for the first six months in the year 
every club had filed their monthly reports, 
with both the district and International. The 
Treasurer’s report by Henry J. Rogers fol- 
lowed, which showed that the finances of 
the district were in a most excellent condi- 
tion. 


Never in the history of the district had a 
convention been honored with such an array 
of International offcialdom. There were 
present President O. Samuel Cummings, Past 
President John H. Moss, Trustees Wm. C. 
Green and Joshua L. Johns and Field Repre- 
sentative Joseph Bowles. To add to the suc- 
cess of the convention came that inimitable 
entertainer Jules Brazil. Some fine talks 
were given by each one of the International 
officers. Other addresses of an outstanding 
nature were delivered by Paul B. Malone, 
Major General of the U. S. Army, and the 
Honorable J. Adam Bede of Minnesota. 
Reports submitted by the chairmen of all 
standing committees outlined the work ac- 
complished in the district by the individual 
clubs. 

On Monday evening the Governor’s Ban- 
quet and Ball was held in the gymnasium 
of the State Normal School. This banquet 
was unique because of the fact that the tables 
were arranged in rows on the elevated seats 
on each side of the hall, the speakers’ table 
occupying the center of the floor space, thus 
giving every person present an opportunity 
to hear and see all that was said and done. 

The hall was beautifully decorated with 
flags and bunting. At each plate was a sou- 
venir folder containing a picture of Mr. and 








Delegates and visitors attending the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District Convention held at Superior Wisconsin (the summer capital), were honored in 


being photographed with President Coolidge. Fourth from the President's left, 
national President ©. Samuel Cummings; te the right in back of President Cummings, 


Harrison U. 


International Trustee William C. Green, Mrs. O. Samuel Cummings, Inter- 
Weed, Governor elect, 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


District; President Coolidge, Governor Bert F. Zinn, Past International President John H. Moss, Mrs. Bert F. Zinn, Major General Paul Malone and Inter- 


national Trustee Joshua L. Johns. 
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Mrs. Coolidge together with the picture of 
the executive offices in Superior, as well as 
pictures of the summer White House on the 
Brule. The menu cards were artistic, each 
one being numbered.. Corresponding num- 
bers were placed in a large box and during 
the course of the dinner, these numbers were 
drawn and many 
gifts of a  worth- 
while nature fur- 
nished by the busi- 
ness houses of Supe- 
rior were distributed 
to the holders of the 
lucky numbers. The 
entertainment fea- 
tures in charge of 
Jules Brazil added to 
the pleasure of every 
guest. The address 
of the evening was 
delivered by Presi- 
dent O. Samuel Cum- 
mings and will ever 
be remembered for 
the forceful and gra- 
cious manner in 
which Kiwanis ideals 
were presented. 

On Tuesday morn- 
ing all visitors as- 
sembled in front of 
the Superior High 
School, the summer 
executive office, for 
the purpose of hav- 
ing their picture taken 
with President 
Coolidge. This pho- 
tograph appears on 
the preceding page. 

One of the finest 
features of the con- 
vention was the at- 
tention given to the pleasure and entertain- 
ment of visiting ladies. On Monday ar- 
rangements had been made for a boat ride 
with a luncheon at the end of the trip. In- 
stead of returning by boat automobiles were 
waiting to give the visitors the thrill of 
the scenic beauties around Superior. On 
Tuesday another automobile trip, a luncheon 
at the Superior Country Club, and a card 
party were enjoyed. It was a nicely planned 
and well executed form of entertainment, 
and every lady present was profuse in her 
praise of the magnificent manner in which 
she had been taken care of. 

On Tuesday afternoon the 
officers were elected: District Governor, 
Harrison U. Wood, Racine, Wisconsin; 
Lieutenant Governors, Oliver M. Schaus, 
Ironwood, Michigan; A. L. Sohrweide, An- 
tigo, Wisconsin; H. W. Krueger, Oconto 
Falls, Wisconsin; A. H. Luedke, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin; Frank S. Hyer, White- 
water, Wisconsin; John L. Loos, West Allis, 
Wisconsin; Asa M. Royce, Platteville, Wis- 
consin; Dr. Ray D. Boynton, Kilbourn, 
Wisconsin. 








mook, Oregon. 


following 
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Pacific-Northwest 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 
Pacific-Northwest District opened on 
Sunday evening, August 19, with an inspi- 
rational meeting held in the Aberdeen, 
Washington, Auditorium. Rev. Cleveland 
Kleihauer of the University, Seattle, Ki- 


(Lieutenant Governors 


wanis club, delivered an address, stressing 
Kiwanis idealism, that will long linger in 
the memory of his hearers. An audience of 
some 1,200 enjoyed this pre-convention 


service. 
With a registration of 806, the convention 
sessions opened on Monday morning fol- 
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ing to a Kiwanis audience a conception of 
the humanness of Kiwanis service. 

Short reports by the lieutenant governors 
showed that every club had been officially 
visited, every club but one was represented 
at the International convention at Seattle, 
and every club was represented at the 9 

divisional confer- 








ences, 
The report of 
Chairman Walter H. 
Robertson of the Dis- 
trict Committee on 
Finance showed that 
the finances were in 
excellent shape and 
that a_ substantial 
gain would be shown 
in surplus. The re- 
port of Secretary 
Harold C. Jones told 
of a gain of six clubs 
since the last conven- 
tion, and of the fact 
that never had a 
charter been revoked 
in this district. In 
members the district 
had gained 252 since 
the first of the year. 
District Governor 
Alfred H. Syverson’s 
report was one that 
marked the high 
point in a most suc- 
cessful year. Definite 








Officers elected at the Pacific-Northwest District Convention held at Aberdeen, August 20-21. Front 
row, left to right: Lieutenant Governor George E. Erb, Lewiston, Idaho; Lieutenant Governor 
Clinton S. Harley, University, Seattle, Washington; Governor T, Harry Gowman, Seattle, Washington; 
Immediate Past Governor A. H. Syverson, Spokane, Washington; Lieutenant Governor J. E. Stewart, 
Aberdeen, Washington. Back row: Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon; Lieutenant 
Governor G. A. Massey, Klamath Falls, Oregon; Lieutenant Governor R. F. Moore, Astoria, Oregon; 
Lieutenant Governor J. Alger Fee, Pendleton, Oregon; Lieutenant Governor Claude Barrick, Tilla- 
W. B. Burnett, Vancouver, B. C. and Ole H, Olson, Pasco, 


Washington, are not in this picture.) 


lowing breakfast meetings of district trus- 
tees and club officers, presided over by Dis- 
trict Governor Alfred H. Syverson, and sec- 
retaries, presided over by District Secretary- 
Treasurer Harold C. Jones. District com- 
mittee reports, showing constructive work 
and progress, were preceded in each instance 
by inspirational talks upon the subjects in- 
volved and were followed by general dis- 
cussions, 

Past Governor Charles F. Riddell of Se- 
attle, chairman of a special committee to 
investigate future convention cities, gave 
a most careful diagnosis of the cities of the 
district, and listed those which were consid- 
ered capable of entertaining the district con- 
ventions. Thomas C. Elliott of Walla Walla, 
chairman of a special committee on historical 
memorials, told of the wealth of opportunity 
for Kiwanis clubs to either sponsor or 
assist in the erection of memorials at his- 
torical points in honor of pioneers or events 
of particular significance. 

Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, endeared himself to 
every Kiwanian by his willingness and 
ability to adequately fill every demand for 
a talk. On Monday afternoon he delivered 
a striking address on “What is Kiwanis?” 
and this immediately followed a talk before 
the Ladies’ Luncheon Meeting, when he cap- 
tivated his audience by his wit and touching 
sentiment. That evening at the Governor’s 
Banquet, he spoke on “Catfish” and no fish 
were ever used to better advantage in bring- 


advance was shown 
in numbers, finance 
and activities. Ail 
district objectives 
were completely and 
adequately fulfilled 
and the codperation 
of district officers and 
committee chairmen was unparalleled in the 
history of the district. Particular tribute 
was paid to the Seattle Kiwanis club for 
staging of the greatest convention of Ki- 
wanis International. 

The presence of International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, as one of the official 
representatives, added an untold amount to 
the pleasure and success of the convention. 
On Tuesday morning he gave in detail the 
policies of the new administration under 
President O, Samuel Cummings and outlined 
to his hearers the methods of developing 
through the clubs and districts, the broad 
plans of the International organization. 
Tuesday evening he spoke on “Kiwanis” and 
brought to us an idea of the pleasures and 
responsibilities of every Kiwanis member. 

Tuesday afternoon the convention was 
moved bodily to Pacific Beach, where Aber- 
deen Kiwanians staged a most enjoyable 
party at the ocean side. 

The struggle for the next convention, 
staged by Victoria, B.C., and Salem, Oregon, 
resulted in victory for the capital city of 
Oregon. Victoria’s descent upon Aberdeen 
in a huge passenger plane was sensational 
and the Victoria Boys’ Pipe Band added 
greatly to the pep of the convention; but the 
invitations of the Salem club had been com- 
ing over a period of too many years for 
the delegates to ignore. 

A fitting tribute was paid to T. Harry 
Gowman, General Chairman of the Seattle 
Convention Committee, by his unanimous 


e 
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election as District Governor for 1929. 
Kiwanian Gowman’s only competition was 
from Lieutenant Governor Charles F. 
Walker of Portland, who declined to accept 
a nomination in view of the high regard 
held by Pacific-Northwest Kiwanians for 
Harry Gowman’s work in obtaining and put- 
ting on the last International convention. 

The District By-Laws were amended to 
provide for an additional division and one 
more lieutenant governor. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors elected were: Division I, Dr. William 
B. Burnett, Vancouver, B. C,; Division II, 
Clinton S. Harley, University, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Division III, Jack E. Stewart, Aber- 
deen, Washington; Division IV, Ole H. 
Olson, Washington; Division V, 
George E. Erb, Lewiston, Idaho; Division 
VI, Judge James Alger Fee, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon; Division VII, Robert F. Moore, Astoria, 
Oregon; Division VIII, Claude W. Barrick, 
Tillamook, Oregon; Division IX, Dr. 
George A. Massey, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

General Convention Chairman Arthur C. 
Murray provided the background for an 
ideal convention. Every possible courtesy 
was extended to the visitors and with the 
wholehearted support of his fellow-members, 
he brought to the Aberdeen club the heart- 
felt thanks of every Pacific-Northwest 
Kiwanian, 


Pasco, 


* * *# 


Western (Canada (enter 

HE tenth annual convention of the 
Western Canada District was held at 
Brandon, Manitoba, August 23 and 24. Two 
hundred and eighty-three Kiwanians at- 
tended and registered at the Prince Edward 
Hotel, convention headquarters. All accom- 
modations were taxed to the limit, even 
private homes of the members were used to 
house the crowd, which with the visiting 
ladies made a very interesting addition to 
the city’s social circle. The Regina club 
won the attendance shield with 30 members 
in attendance. The Edmonton 
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develop new ideals but placed a new empha- 
sis upon them. Opportunities need not be 
sought away from the home town. The 
greatest indictment against service clubs to- 
day is failure on the part of the individual 
member in a greater or lesser degree to ap- 
preciate his own responsibilities.” 

The luncheons were in charge of the Win- 
nipeg, St. Boniface and Brandon clubs. Gen- 
eral Manager Neil of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway spoke at the Winnipeg ‘luncheon. 
The St. Boniface club won the Secretary’s 
Exhibit. 

The following officers were elected: Dis- 
trict Governor, R. W. Moore of Saskatoon; 
Lieutenant Governors, D. R. Harrison of 
Fort William, J. J. Smith, Regina, and 
Andrew Whyte of Edmonton. 

* * * 


«Montana 


— one-fourth of the Kiwanians of 
the Montana District attended the eighth 
annual district convention at Butte on 
August 23, 24 and 25. 

Registration began at the New Fmlen Ho- 
tel at 8:00 A. M. August 23, and the balance 
of the day was devoted to a golf tournament 
and informal reception for the ladies at the 
Butte Country Club. The district trustees 
met and the day was closed with informal 
entertainment and a dance. 








October, 1928 


Thompson, President of the Chamber of 


Commerce; and Miss Winifred Hooper, 
President of the Rotana Club. The response 
was made by James Harbert, of the Polson 
club. The convention then opened with the 
key topic for the morning session, “A Square 
Deal for the Under-Privileged Child.” 

District Governor Marion Dietrich deliv- 
ered his message covering the first seven 
months of his administration and outlining 
the activities for the remaining five months 
of 1928, followed by the report of the Dis- 
trict Secretary, Mike Hawkins. Mr, James 
H. Rowe, member of the Montana State 
Highway Commission, closed the morning 
session with a highly instructive address on 
the highway program of Montana, its prob- 
lems in construction, maintenance and fi- 
nancing, and the effects of recent federal and 
state legislation upon road development in 
the state. 

The delegates adjourned to the New Ma- 
sonic Temple for a Fellowship Luncheon, 
over which Lieutenant Governor Harry Reif 
presided. The main feature of the program 
was an address by Past International Trus- 
tee George Snell, “Responsibilities of a Dele- 
gate to the District Convention.” 

The afternoon session was opened with 
reports of the three Lieutenant Governors, 
W. H. Reif, Russell Abbott and W. E. 
Pierce, which disclosed not only the general 
condition of the clubs in their divisions, but 
also that every club in the district had been 
visited at least once by a lieutenant gover- 
nor. The key topic for this session was 
“Educating Kiwanians in Kiwanis.”  Ki- 
wanian J. C. Taylor of Bozeman, chairman 
of the District Committee on Agriculture, 
delivered an excellent report of his commit- 
tee’s activities for the year and an address 
on “The Farmer and City Man.” “Kiwanis 
and Business Standards” was the subject 
of a well-prepared address by George Shep- 
ard of the Missoula club, in which he called 
attention to the responsibilities of Kiwan- 
ians to that activity. 





Alberta club members to the 
number of ten traveled one way 
7os miles, 

The business sessions were in 
charge of District Governor 
C. C, Tatham of Edmonton, as- 
sisted by Secretary-Treasurer 
Roy W. Henry of Edmonton, In- 
ternational was represented by 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid 
and Vice President Charles F. 
Adams. Addresses of welcome 
were given by the Mayor of 
Brandon and Reginald Long- 
worth, chairman of the conven- 
tion, and A. V. Miller, President of the 
Brandon club. Excellent reports were pre- 
sented by the Governor, District Secretary 
and Lieutenant Governors. No better re- 
ports have ever been received from the com- 
mittee chairmen, the agricultural report by 
Walter Woods of Calgary being especially 
outstanding. 

An enjoyable address was given by Inter- 
national Trustee McDavid of Decatur, Illi- 
nois, whose keynote was spoken in the words 
“one of the greatest jobs which any man has 
is to find his place in society—to know the 
part he must play—to see his relationship to 
his fellows—to carry his part of the responsi- 
bility in relation to the needs of society—to 
know his job and do it. Kiwanis did not 
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viduals at the 





s given by the above indi- 
Seattle Convention contributed to 
the enjoyment of the convention. (Upper) Mrs. 
Thomas Robinson, Jr., soloist, and Bert Har- 
well, whistler, appeared on the convention pro- 
gram at the Music Conference, several district 
dinners and broadcact over the radio, through 
the courtesy of the Berkeley, California, Kiwanis 
elub. (Lower) Klamath Falls, Oregon, Quartet, 
sung for the Knights of the Round Table, over 
the radio, on the Bremerton trip for the ladies 
and at the district dinners. 


The convention was formally opened at 
the Parkway Theatre on the morning of the 
24th by Lieutenant Governor W. E. Pierce, 
of the Butte club. After the invocation, the 
convention was welcomed to Butte by its 
mayor, Hon. M. Kerr Beadle; Wm. P. 
Coughlin, President of Rotary; Fred P. Hol- 
brook, President of Exchange; Willard S. 


On the subject “The Indian 
Situation in Montana,” Bill 
Willcomb, of Great Falls, chair- 
man of a special Committee on 
Indian Affairs, showed a com- 
plete and thorough study of the 
situation as it pertains both to 
Montana and the United States, 
with many suggestions as to 
proper assistance by Kiwanians 
and clubs in the solution of the 
Indian’s problems. International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker’s 
discussion of “Kiwanis Educa- 
tion” was characteristic of his 
great knowledge of this and all Kiwanis 
subjects, and dealt with the need of Kiwanis 
education in all clubs to maintain that high 
degree of efficiency at all times necessary in 
the individual Kiwanian and for the de- 
velopment of leadership. “Public Activities 
of Kiwanis Clubs” was discussed by George 
Hulfish of Havre, and R. H. Robinson, of 
Livingston, from the standpoint of their own 
clubs. “Our Mining District” was the sub- 
ject of an entertaining address by Mr. 
Charles Towne of The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, in which he sketched the 
history and present activities of mining 
operations in the Butte district. 

On the evening of the opening day the 
delegates were royally entertained at the 
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Columbia Gardens by the Butte club, and the 
golf trophies won in the tournament were 
presented to the winners. 

The second day opened with an address 
on “Vocational Guidance and Placement” by 
J. Maurice Dietrich, Deer Lodge, chairman 
of District Committee 


and W. Harry Reif, Bozeman, Lieutenant 
Governors. 

The evening of the last day was given 
over to a banquet at which Kiwanians and 
ladies were entertained by Steve Hogan of 
the Butte club, and addresses by Dee J. 





on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement. 
His address was one of 
the outstanding fea- 
tures of the conven- 
tion. Following this 
there was a confer- 
ence hour on Club 
Problems and Activi- 
ties, with excellent 
discussions on “Main- 
taining Club Mem- 
bership,” John’ F. 
Patterson, Missoula; 
“Responsibilities for 
Sponsoring,” Lloyd 
Raw, Lewiston; “A 
Budget of Club Ac- 
tivities,” A. G. Luede- 
man, Deer Lodge; 
and “Club Applica- 
tion of International 





— 
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Every resolution submitted to the conven- 
tion was unanimously passed; every amend- 
ment to the By-Laws was unanimously 
adopted; the next convention city was chosen 
without battle, and all of next year’s officers 
were elected by the procedure of having 
the secretary cast the 
unanimous ballot for 
the one nominee se- 
lected for each office. 

The musical attrac- 
tions interspersed 
throughout the con- 
vention sessions were 
of International con- 
vention caliber and, 
as indicated by the 
spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic applause of 
the 800 delegates and 
visitors in attendance, 
were thoroughly en- 
joyed and appreci- 
ated. 

Among the amend- 
ments to the district 
by-laws which were 
adopted by the con- 
vention was one per- 
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Objectives,” Earle N. 
Genzberger, Butte. 


General discussion 
followed each sub- 
ject. The session closed with “Building a 


Sunshine Camp,” by Edwin Grafton, of the 
Billings club. He discussed in detail the 
financing, construction and administration 
of the camp. 

The morning session was followed by a 
fellowship luncheon, at which Torrence 
MacDonald of Kalispell, spoke on “Our 
Chamber of Commerce and City Improve- 
ment Work,” detailing some of the accom- 
plishments of his own club. Past Interna- 
tional Trustee Snell made some “observa- 
tions,’ and the luncheon program closed 
with a word of greeting from Frank R. 
Venable, secretary of the Butte Chamber of 
Commerce. Lieutenant Governor Russell 
Abbott of Helena, presided at the luncheon. 

The afternoon session was devoted to re- 
ports of committees, election of officers, selec- 
tion of 1929 convention city, and introduction 
of 1929 officers-elect. The quality of the 
reports from standing committees was excel- 
lent and indicated that district committees 
are functioning efhciently. The report of 
the Committee on Under-privileged Child 
showed that the clubs in the district are this 
year expending on this work $8.00 per Ki- 
wanian, and are reaching six children per 
Kiwanian, with roo per cent participation in 
this activity by clubs in the district. The 
District Efficiency Committee reported 60 
per cent of clubs in the district participating 
in the contest, a record not excelled by any 
district, with the Stanford club winning sec- 
ond place in the White Division in the In- 
ternational contest. The district pledged 
itself to full codperation in carrying out the 
objectives and policies of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, renewed its support of the state high- 
way program for Montana, and continued 
its special committees on forest conservation 
and on Indian affairs. Polson was recom- 
mended as the next convention city. The 
following officers were elected: William E. 
Pierce, Butte, Governor; John F. Patterson, 
Missoula, Clarence E. Chapel, Harlowton, 


In line with the policy of forest preservation along transcontinental highways, the Kalispell, Montana, 

Kiwanis club has purchased a ten-acre tract three miles from Kalispell, bordering on the National 

Parks Highway. This is virgin timber and is marked by a forty-foot rustic arch of cedar logs built 
by Kiwanians and dedicated to the community and to all visiting Kiwanians. 


McGonigle of Butte, and International Sec- 
retary Parker. 

In addition to bridge parties, and recep- 
tions provided especially for the ladies, am- 
ple provision was made for their attendance 
at the convention sessions. 


* * #* 


eAinnesota-Dakotas 


HAT Kiwanis comes first in the hearts 

of Kiwanians of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District was proven beyond a doubt at the 
district convention held in Fargo, North 
Dakota, August 23 and 24, when for two 
days the most perfect golf weather of the 
year failed to keep the “Standing Room 
Only” sign under cover during the conven- 
tion sessions. The splendid overflow at- 
tendance at all convention and conference 
sessions was an inspiration to ofhcers and 
members of the district alike. 

The business sessions were presided over 
by District Governor Jerry H. Lammers. 
The two days’ program thoroughly covered 
every phase of Kiwanis through the medium 
of splendid addresses followed by spirited 
discussions in which a most gratifying num- 
ber of Kiwanians participated. 

Well attended conferences were held for 
district trustees, presidents and secretaries at 
which problems peculiar to their respective 
offices were discussed. These conferences 
were well worth the time and thought given 
to them in that a multitude of vexatious 
questions and situations were satisfactorily 
answered and settled. 

International Trustee Arthur J. Ford gave 
an excellent address on Kiwanis, particu- 
larly stressing its beauty and value in re- 
moving, through friendship and understand- 
ing, sectional differences between individ- 
uals and communities. International Trustee 
William C. Green’s address was a master- 
piece of eloquence. Roe Fulkerson, Editorial 
Writer for THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE gave a 
very interesting address on “Catfish,” 


mitting the levying 
of a 75c per capita 
tax to be used for the 
financing of district 
conventions, This levy will relieve the host 
club from practically all financial responsi- 
bility and anxiety attendant to the entertain- 
ing of district conventions. 

The major entertainment feature of the 
convention was a gay and festive circus. A 
banquet attended by 1,000 Kiwanians and 
Kiweens was served in a huge circus tent, 
the banners, lighting effects, etc., adhering 
closely to actual circus form. Two live lions 
were on display, but much more interesting 
and thrilling were the many weird and 
clever impersonations of animals exhibited 
by the various clubs in the district. On a 
sixty-foot stage a gorgeously costumed musi- 
cal extravaganza was presented in a com- 
mendably professional manner. 

Special entertainment was provided for 
the ladies, to be taken advantage of at any 
time they desired a variety of attractions. 

The following district officers were elected 
for the year 1929: Governor, Rosser J. 
Willis, St. Paul, Minnesota. Lieutenant 
Governors, Ola M. Levang, Lanesboro, Min- 
nesota; Cloyd D. Hunt, Montevideo, Minne- 
sota; J. Verner Claypool, Chisholm, Minne- 
sota; Albert O. Sletvold, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota; Lawrence Miller, Harvey, North 
Dakota; William J. ‘Tiffany, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota; Lew T. Skinner, Brookings, 
South Dakota, 

Huron, South Dakota, was recommended 
as the next convention city. 


* * * 
Capital District 

NE of the most significant meetings held 
O in the Capital District this year was 
the meeting of the Washington club on 
August 9 when the 86th anniversary of the 
first treaty between the United States and 
Canada was observed. On August 9, 1842, 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty was signed 
in the old department of state, located at Fif- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
pact settling the then disputed boundary line 
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between the two nations in the northeast 
part of the North American Continent. 

In commemoration of the signing of the 
treaty, the Washington club had present at 
its meeting representatives of the state de- 
partment of the United States and of the 
Canadian legation. One of the principal 
speakers was the Hon. Wesley Frost, Consul 
General from Marseilles, France, who gave 
an interesting history of the treaty and its 
effect, paying high tribute to the Canadians, 
He was followed by Hon. Thomas A. Stone, 
a secretary of the Canadian legation, who 
responded in a complimentary manner. 
Gene Woodson introduced the speakers. 

An unusually large number of inter-club 
meetings are being held this year throughout 
the district. One of the largest meetings was 
staged by the Lynchburg club, which had as 
its guests the clubs from Danville, Crewe, 
Chase City, Victoria, Bedford, Martinsville, 
South Boston and Bassett. Over 200 Ki- 
wanians were present to hear District Gov- 
ernor Robert W. Kime discuss the objec- 
tives of Kiwanis. 

Another large meeting was held on August 
13 at Williamsburg, ten clubs being repre- 
sented. They were: Ashland, Newport 
News, Emporia, Hampton, Hopeweil, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg, Richmond and West 
Point. More than 400 Kiwanians and their 
guests assembled for the occasion, the meet- 
ing being held at the College of William and 
Mary. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of 
the institution, welcomed the guests and 
praised the work of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and his representative in Williamsburg, Dr. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, for their efforts to re- 
store Williamsburg to its colonial appear- 
ance, Mr. Rockefeller giving millions of dol- 
lars for this work. District Governor Rob- 
ert W. Kime spoke briefly of Kiwanis ideals 
and outlined plans for the district conven- 
tion in Richmond in October. “If you have 
grasped the ideals of Kiwanis,” declared 
Governor Kime, “you will influence the com- 
munities in which you live, and be the driv- 
ing forces in the bettering of others. Ki- 
wanis will reach out and open the door to 
the under-privileged; it will reach down 
and assist all to a common level.” Merle E. 
Towner, of Balti- 
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The charter meeting was called to order 
in true Kiwanis style, with the singing of 
America. Then the invocation by Reverend 
Alfred G. Jones, after which President 
Moore welcomed the visitors. The meeting 
was then turned over to Nathaniel Conoway, 
President of the Seaford club. This club 
sponsored the Rehoboth Beach club and, of 
course, it was to be expected that President 
Conoway would occupy the chair. 

Lieutenant Governor J. Hall Anderson of 
Delaware was the first speaker introduced. 
He talked on “Fellowship and Community 
Spirit,” and expressed his appreciation of 
the opportunity of being present at the club’s 
charter meeting. “I foresee a new progres- 
sive spirit and great good because of the 
coming of this Kiwanis organization to 
Rehoboth Beach,” the Governor said. He 
spoke feelingly of the good accomplished by 
Kiwanis clubs in other sections of the coun- 
try with which he was familiar. 

District Governor Kime, the next speaker 
on the program, formally presented the char- 
ter to President Moore and charged him as 
the leader of the club with the responsibili- 
ties and duties of Kiwanis. President Moore 
responded gratefully and promised to do his 
utmost to carry out the principles of the 
organization. 

“Good citizenship being one of the major 
objectives of Kiwanis International, it is 
only fitting that a Kiwanis club in this 
country should operate under the United 
States flag, in fact no regular club meeting 
is ever held without the flag being pres- 
ent,” said E. J. Winder of the Seaford 
club in presenting a flag to be used at 
future meetings of the club to Joseph F. 
McSweeney, Secretary. 


Kiwanian Winder in his presentation talk 
gave a brief history of the flag dating back 
to Betsy Ross who originated it. In summing 
up his presentation address he said, “The 
men and women who live under this flag 
are the world’s best, and it is only fitting that 
the Stars and Stripes should occupy an im- 
portant place in every Kiwanis club.” A 
standard for the flag will be presented by 
the Washington club. 

The next feature on the program was the 
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presentation of a Kiwanis banner by Frank 
Turner, President of the Central Detroit, 
Michigan, Kiwanis club. Kiwanian Turner, 
a former resident of Rehoboth Beach, came 
from Detroit to be present at the charter 
meeting of the club in his old home town. 
The banner was accepted on behalf of the 
new club by Daniel G. Anderson, Trustee. 
H. Scott Carpenter, Trustee of the Central 
Detroit Club also gave a short talk on the 
Spirit of Kiwanis, William A. Staving, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the first division, in which Rehoboth 
Beach is located, extended the greetings of 
the clubs under his jurisdiction to the new 
club’s officers and members. The Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Washington, D. C., and Sea- 
ford clubs were represented at the meeting. 

A feature of the program was the presen- 
tation by Harry G. Kimball, Chairman of 
the Washington club committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, of the Capital District Lov- 
ing Cup which has now visited forty-five of 
the forty-eight clubs in the district. Kiwan- 
ian Kimball outlined the itinerary of the 
cup since the idea was originated by the 
Washington club in 1923, and told of the 
friendships that had been formed in Kiwanis 
by those who had accompanied the loving 
cup from club to club. The Rehoboth Beach 
club promised to return the cup to the Wash- 
ington club on August 29, the tenth anni- 
versary of the formation of the District. 

Past District Governor Merle E. Towner, 
the next speaker, talked on Kiwanis aims 
and ideals, reading from a streamer mounted 
on the wall above the speaker’s table on 
which these objectives had been painted in 
a rather unique way so that they formed 
the “Kiwanis.” The acrostic of Kiwanis 
objectives presented to the Club by President 
Radford Moses on behalf of the Washington 
club follows: 


Kiwanis Aims and Ideals 

K iwanis gives primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material val- 
ues of life. 

Invites interest to encourage the daily liv- 
ing of the Golden Rule in all human 
relationships. 

W ants to promote the adoption and the ap- 

plication of high- 








more, former district 
governor, brought 
greetings from the 
Maryland clubs and 
told of the work Ki- 
wanians were under- 
taking in caring for 
unfortunate children 
of the country. Past 
District Governor 
Russell Perkinson, of 
Petersburg, also 
spoke briefly, pointing 
out the importance of 
club attendance. 
District Governor 
Robert W. Kime pre- 
sented the charter to 
the Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware, club. on 
August 17, before a 
gathering of state, 
county and city offi- 
cials, visiting Ki- 





wanians and guests, Washington, D. C., Kiwanians presented a new automobile to the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society. 

including a large Left to right, standing: P. R. Bailey, J. B. Evans, Mark Lansburgh. Seated: C. W. Pimper, Miss justice, 

Gertrude HH, Bewling, director of the society; Mrs. David Potter, Mrs. Frank E. Weeden and Miss 
Gertrude Marsh, nurse. Standing: Radferd Moses, President of the club, and John C. Wineman. 


number of ladies. 





er social, business, 
and professional 
standards. 

A ims to develop, 
by precept and 
example, a more 
intelligent, ag- 
gressive, service- 
able citizenship. 

N ow provides 
through 1,700 
clubs a_ practical 
means to form en- 
during friend- 
ships and to ren- 
der altruistic 
service. 

Incorporates, cre 
ates and main 
tains sound pub- 
lic opinion and 
high idealism. 

Serves to make pos- 
sible the increase 








of righteousness, 
patriot- 


ism and good will. 
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Past Governor Towner also presented the 
club with a Kiwanis gong for the speaker’s 


table. 
* * * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


HE presence of three International ofh- 

cials and the registration of the largest 
number of visitors in 
history, were impor- 
tant factors in the suc- 
cess of the eleventh 
annual convention of' 
the Texas-Oklahoma 
District, held in Dal- 
las, September 2, 3 
and 4. 

International Pres- 
dent O. Samuel Cum- 
mings of Kansas 
City, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker of Chicago, 
and International 
Trustee Frank C. 
Smith of Houston, 
each addressed the 
assembly, President 
Cummings’ speech at 
the closing banquet 
of the meeting, being 
broadcast over radio 
station KRLD. 

Other prominent speakers at the conven- 
tion sessions were Governor Dan Moody of 
Texas, Attorney-General Claude G. Pollard 
of Texas, Dr. W. Marshall Craig of Dallas, 
and District Governor H. G. Hatfield. 

The sessions were held at the Adolphus 
Hotel, and registrations passed the 1,300 
mark, with all but a dozen of the 1o1 clubs 
in the district being represented. 

The convention was re-divisioned as a re- 
sult of the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations, ten divisions 
being formed, seven formerly serving the 
district. 

Resolutions in memory of Past Interna- 
tional President Elliott, Past International 
Trustee Orville Thorp, and R. O. Cook, Jr., 
past lieutenant-governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District, who have passed away dur- 
ing the last year, were passed, and Inter- 
national President Cummings conducted a 
memorial service. 

Governor Hatfield’s report showed un- 
usual activity along the lines of extension 
and_ stabilization during the first eight 
months of his administration, seventeen new 
clubs having been formed, and more than 


7oc new members added to clubs in the 
Texas-Oklahoma District. 
At the closing session, Lawrence A. 


McDonald, Denton, Texas, publisher, was 
elected Governor for 1929, and the follow- 
ing Lieutenant-Governors were chosen: 
Walter Heierman, Austin, first division; 
Francis M. Davis, San Benito, second divi- 
sion; W. Tucker Blaine, Houston, third 
division; A, Morton Smith, Gainesville, 
fourth division; E. O. Godbold, Brownwood, 
fifth division; W. C. Rylander, Lubbock, 
sixth division; G. B. Sturgell, Pawhuska, 
seventh division; E. L. Mitchell, Clinton, 
eighth division; Harmon F. Allen, El Reno, 
ninth division; and Thomas P. Holt, Ada, 
tenth division. Tulsa was recommended for 
the 1929 convention city. 

Entertainment features provided by the 


Dallas club were exceptional. They in- 
cluded luncheons for club officers in groups, 
divisional luncheons, Governor’s Ball and 
Midnight Frolic, golf tournament, and an- 
nual banquet and dance. The ladies’ pro- 
gram included a shopping tour, on which 
four fashion shows were seen, a tea and an 
elaborate luncheon and bridge party. 





Smithfield, Utah, Kiwanians building wading pool in the children’s playground. 


California-Nevada 


HE mid-summer meetings of the Execu- 

tive Committee and the Board of Trus- 
tees of the California-Nevada District were 
held at Long Beach, California, on August 
17 and 18. A full day was given to each of 
these meetings, District Governor Wm. O. 
Harris presiding. At the District Trustees’ 
Meeting 98 clubs were officially represented 
with approximately 400 Kiwanians and 
ladies in attendance. 

The District Trustees’ Meeting was held 
in the Elks Hall and was opened at 10 A. M. 
by Charles Moore, President of the Long 
Beach club. Rev. Perry Austin of the Epis- 
copal Church pronounced the invocation and 
Rev. George P. Taubman of the First Chris- 
tian Church gave the address of welcome. 

District Governor Harris in his message 
again stressed that he would require action 
from each club regarding the following 
three points: First, at least 75 per cent of 
the clubs in the California-Nevada District 
preparing and submitting efficiency reports 
covering the year 1928; second, a 100 per 
cent individual participation in some form 
of personal service to an under-privileged 
child; and third, a monthly attendance aver- 
age equal or exceeding that of the corre- 
sponding month of last year for each club. 

International Trustee Charles E. Rine- 
hart gave a summary of the personnel of 
the six new International trustees elected at 
the Seattle Convention. He stressed the ro- 
tating of officers in the clubs. This was also 
brought out by Lieutenant Governor Irwin 
E. Farrar of Hemet when he gave an ad- 
dress on “Club Leadership.” 

District Trustee John Phillips of Banning 
read an instructive paper on “Program 
Building.” _ Past International Trustee A. 
Heber Winder, district historian, gave a 
report on the compiling and publishing of 
the California-Nevada District History. 

A regular Kiwanis luncheon was held at 
the Hotel Virginia, presided over by Past 
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President Robert Muckler of the Long Beach 
club. The program was well prepared and 
special music and entertainment features 
were enjoyed through the courtesy of the 
Pacific Southwest Exposition. 

The afternoon session convened at 2 P. M. 
with the reading of invitations from the El 
Centro and Long Beach clubs for the 1929 
district convention, 
the selection of which 
will be made at the 
Sacramento Conven- 
tion this fall. A re- 
port was then made 
by W. H. Nanry of 
San Francisco, chair- 
man of the District 
Efficiency Committee, 
in which he urged 
that more stress be 
laid on the submittal 
of efficiency reports 
by the district trus- 
tees in every club. 

District Trustee 
Frank H, McConnell 
of the Sacramento 
club gave a_ short 
talk on the plans be- 
ing made for the 
coming district con- 
vention. John F, 
D’Aule of Los Angeles, chairman of the 
District Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
spoke on inter-club activities which included 
a report of the outstanding accomplishments 
in the district this year to date, 

E. B. Criddle of Riverside, chairman of the 


District Committee on Public Affairs 
stressed the matter of voting at every 
election. Past International Trustee Leslie 
B. Henry spoke on this subject for a few 
minutes and stated that all matters per- 


taining to either the club, community, state 
or country should be presented. 

Dr. Samuel T. Gillispie of La Jolla, chair- 
man of the District- Committee on Under- 
privileged Child, submitted a fine paper on 
the under-privileged child work. 

Following the meeting, the Long Beach 
club furnished all in attendance with tickets 
sto the Pacific Southwest Exposition, where 
the group gathered for dinner. 

Great interest is being shown throughout 
the district in regard to the District Ora- 
torical Contest now in full swing under 
the direction of Chairman Don B. Rice. 
Briefly, the plan is that individual Kiwan- 
ians in each club participate in club con- 
tests by giving five-minute talks on the sub- 
ject, “Kiwanis—What is it and Where is it 
Going?” Club winners will then meet in 
their respective divisions for the purpose of 
selecting a winner from each of the twelve 
divisions. These twelve division 
wil! then compete at the district convention 
in November, the district winner to be 
awarded a district prize of a round-trip 
railroad ticket to the International conven- 
tion at Milwaukee in 1929. 

The California-Nevada District Conven- 
tion will be held at Sacramento, on Novem- 
ber 8, 9, and 10. The local Executive Con- 
vention Committee, under the leadership of 
General Chairman Charles E, Lewis is hold- 
ing regular meetings and all plans and 
arrangements have been made to assure this 
convention being the most outstanding in 
the history of the district. 


winners 











Tuberculosis Camp at Salisbury, North Carolina 


Kiwanis (lub (laims the Only (amp Outside of Regular Sanatoriums 
for the Treatment of Glandular Tuberculosis 


HE Kiwanis Club of Salis- 

bury, North Carolina, has been 

responsible for every crippled 

child in Rowan County, of 
which Salisbury is the county seat, re- 
ceiving treatment at the State Orthope- 
dic Hospital, which of itself is a record 
for county wide service rendered crip- 
pled children. 

The survey, resulting in a card in- 
dex history of every child in the entire 
county needing treatment, preventive 
or otherwise, for any impairment of 
health, is a splendid challenge to other 
counties to safeguard the health of 
their children. 

Having successfully educated the 
population of Rowan County to the 
benefits of proper attention to health, 
the Salisbury Kiwanis club turned its 
attention to tuberculosis from a pre- 
ventive point of view. 

This club is most fortunate in having 
as its president, Dr. C. W. Armstrong, 
health officer for Rowan County, and 
Rowan county is fortunate in having 
such a person in that capacity. 

Realizing that approximately two 
per cent of the school children of North 
Carolina have trachea bronchial or 
glandular tuberculosis, and that there 
are available in the state only sixty 
beds for the treatment of these chil- 
dren, the Salisbury club upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Armstrong 
undertook for 1928, to provide treat- 
ment for at least a part of the thus 


By C. R. PUGH 


Governor, Caro.inas DIstrRIcT 


affected children in the county. In 
1926 the county health department dis- 
covered 25 children who were infected 
and through the Kiwanis club 14 of 
these children were sent to the state 
sanatorium for treatment, where all of 
them have been permanently cured. 
There being only 60 beds at the sana- 
torium for children and the county 
health department having by its ex- 
aminations in 1927 discovered approxi- 
mately 50 cases in the schools of the 
county, the Kiwanis club established a 
camp at the Old Country Club, one 
mile from Salisbury, to accommodate 
30 children. The Talassee Power 
Company loaned the club three large 
tents, floored and weather-boarded up 
at the sides about four feet from the 
ground, and from this point to the top 
they are screened. The building 
needed many repairs. The wiring was 
repaired, the work and lights were fur- 
nished by the Southern Power Com- 
pany without cost. The plumbing was 
installed by a local plumber without 
cost. The camp was completely out- 
fitted with new cots, mattresses and 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels 
and everything required by a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. It required two 
full months after the Kiwanis club 
decided upon this piece of service to 
get the equipment in place, and the 
camp was ready for occupancy on June 
6 with 30 children, and as many more 
applications are now on file. Dr. 
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Armstrong was one of his club’s dele- 
gates to Seattle but he gave up that de- 
lightful trip and experience in order to 
establish the tuberculosis camp. 

A full-time nurse from the county 
health department is on duty at the 
camp, as is also a matron, and two 
cooks. It is noteworthy to call atten- 
tion to the sympathy and codperation 
given this movement by the Board of 
County Commissioners, and _ other 
county and municipal agencies. In fact 
the entire county and city are thorough- 
ly convinced of the splendid service be- 
ing rendered, through the agency of 
this camp. 

Dr. Armstrong relates how the ice 
company donates ice; the water com- 
pany water; and when an ice cream 
manufacturer was asked to supply a 
certain amount of ice cream twice each 
week was asked the price, he said, “You 
can’t pay for ice cream for those chil- 
dren.” He was not a Kiwanian, but 
had caught the spirit of the enterprise. 

The treatment given these children is 
the same as that given at the state 
turberculosis sanatorium. Every child 
has been given a thorough examination 
and every defect corrected. For in- 
stance, ten have been given dental 
treatment and fourteen have had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed, two have 
been found to have hook worm and 
have been treated ; defects of vision and 
orthopedic defects have been corrected. 

During the first week at the camp 
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the total gain in weight for thirty chil- 
dren was 681% pounds. All the children 
have gained, the smallest gain in 
weight being two pounds and the high- 
est nine pounds. Some of these children 
were as much as 18 pounds under- 
weight. Practically all of them re- 
turned home in September, normal in 
weight, and with the assurance that 
with reasonable care they will never 
develop tuberculosis. 

The gain in weight has not been the 
sole benefit to these children, as they 
have been thoroughly grounded in the 
art of right living. Their eyes were 
dull and their general appearance 
listless but now each little face is 
round and every eye is bright and shin- 


ing and when recreation bells sound 
there is a yell which can be-heard for 
a mile and every child is at play. 

Then, probably more important than 
all else comes the spiritual side. The 
women in charge are not neglecting the 
proper training of these children. One 
boy had a sentence to Jackson Train- 
ing School facing him, and the camp 
was advised not to take him. But he 
has been the life of the camp and as 
soon as he got over being suspicious of 
anyone who was kind to him he has not 
been able to do enough for the nurses 
and matron. 

I visited this club recently and such 
a sight, not only of these otherwise de- 
pendent children receiving proper at- 
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tention, but also the real satisfaction 
which the Salisbury Kiwanians are get- 
ting out of such an experience is a 
challenge to other clubs to adopt some 
such definite objective which more than 
anything else stimulates worth-while 
activities and interest in any club. 

Detailed information about any 
phase of this work is available for any 
club. 

To see those little children hovering 
around Dr. Armstrong, as they demon- 
strate their love and respect, and to 
realize that men have projected their 
souls into such a work, makes it worth 
more than all the time, trouble and 
money it costs, not only in benefits to 
the children, but to those who brought 
such to pass. 


Baker, Oregon, Secures Mountain Park 


By H. M. BROADBENT 


Past Prestpent, Kiwanis Cius or BAKER, OREGON 


HE residents of Baker, Ore- 
gon, are indeed favored of the 
Gods. Summer or winter na- 
ture has lavishly spread about 
them, within easy reach, beauties of 
forest and mountain unsurpassed any- 
where. Within an hour’s ride the pio- 
neer is favorably located in some 
sequestered mountain dell where he 
may enjoy an hour or two of commun- 
ion with nature; a half day’s journey 
and the nature lover finds himself in 
mountain fastnesses far from _ the 
haunts of men, beside rushing streams 
and surrounded by giants of the forest, 
the home of the sportive trout and wild 
deer. 
However, as the frontier is being 
rapidly pushed  out- 


to everyone. As a result negotiations 
were opened with the administrator of 
the Ebell estate and a committee of our 
Kiwanis club to endeavor to secure the 
most popular picnic grounds in the 
vicinity. It was the idea of the Kiwanis 
club to remove this piece of property 
forever from private ownership and 
set it aside for the enjoyment and use 
of every man, woman and child in our 
community. 

The following agreement was finally 
made. The Kiwanis club consum- 
mated a lease on sixty acres of timber 
land with two streams running through 
it, ten miles distant from Baker, to 
run for a period of ten years. At the 
expiration of the lease the Baker Ki- 





ward and our com- 
munity becomes more 
populous, mountain 
valleys in ever-increas- 
ing numbers are falling 
into the hands of pri- 
vate owners, and nature 
lovers are everywhere 
finding their way 
barred by new fences 
and gates with “no 
trespassing”’ signs upon 
them. 

Fearing that access 
to these beauty spots 
would be denied the 
citizens of our com- 
munity in the course of 
the next generation, 
the Baker Kiwanis club 
took steps to secure a 





wanis club has an option to purchase 
the property for not more than one 
hundred dollars per acre. Two years 
of the lease period have already expired 
and a special committee of the club is 
now working out a feasible scheme to 
create a sinking fund that will accumu- 
late to the desired purchase price during 
the next eight years. 

As a part of the stipulations of the 
contract with the administrator of the 
Ebell estate, the Kiwanis club was 
bound to make a certain amount of 
improvements in the park and also pro- 
vide a caretaker for the summer months 
in order to guard against fire. In order 
to help defray this added expense a 
nominal charge is made for the use of 

the grounds for picnics 








and camping. 

During the summer 
of 1927 over seven 
hundred cars and more 
than thirty-five hun- 
dred persons visited the 
park. 

This is essentially a 
community project 
sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club in order to 
insure to the people of 


Baker and to their 
posterity a retreat 
where all who desire 


may enjoy the pleas- 
ures of mountain, 
stream and wood within 
an hour’s ride of their 
homes. The photos 
give some indication of 








picnic ground close in 
that would be available 


Marble Creek in winter and mountain background at Ebell Park, Baker, Oregon. 


this magnificent moun- 
tain scenery. 
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Fulton, New York, Active in 
Scout Work 


When enrollment in the Boy Scout troop, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fulton, 
New York, reached 16, the club, anxious to 
take the boys into county activities and local 
parade, advanced the troop funds to pur- 
chase The the 
flags, neckerchiefs, etc., for the Scouts and 
when they were fully clothed in Scout re- 
galia, invited them to attend a club lunch- 
A special speaker was secured for the 


uniforms. club furnished 


eon. 
occasion to talk to the boys who in turn en- 
Kiwanis club by signaling 
demonstrations which were carried on in 
perfect order to the great delight of club 
merabers. 

Believing that the boys will be better 
Scouts through close association with other 
the club took the county 
rallies and meetings of every kind. The 
boys conducted themselves at camp like real 
Scouts and in spite of their short training 
of only a few months won more totems than 
any troop in camp, and collectively passed 
better than 300 tests during their short ex- 


tertained the 


troops, troop to 


istence. 
. ece 


Binghamton, New York, Interested in 
Home for Poor Children 


The Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New 
York, closed a contract last July for the 
rental of a structure on the Conklin Road, 
known because of its peculiar architecture 
as the “Castle” with the option to buy the 
property for the use of the poor children of 
the section. 

Kiwanian George F. Johnson of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation became inter- 
ested and bought the property for $16,300 
and at a Kiwanis 
dinner presented the 
deed for the “Castle” 
which includes an 
acre of land, to the 
Broome County Hu- 
mane Society, thus 
leaving the Kiwanis 
club to devote the 
$1200 yearly rental 
to the development of 
the institution so it 
will be more suitable 
for the needs of the 
41 children main- 
tained there. 

In presenting the 
deed for the property 
to the Humane So- 


looking after the undernourished children, 
is a great work. Until recently I never 
knew what the definition of an _ under- 
nourished child was; was not really aware 
that it meant children without enough to 
eat, drink or wear and I am delighted to 
be able to assist in giving every one of them 
a fair start in life.” 

According to Humane Officer, Samuel J. 
Koerbel, “there are 200 children on the 
waiting list, most of them on application of 
parents or school teachers.” For the first 
time teachers will be procured for the win- 
ter months and each child will be given the 
advantages of school attendance as though 


at home. 
* * * 


Phoenix, Arizona, Adopts Orphan 
Children 

the Phoenix, Arizona, Ki- 
wanis club have made arrangements to 
adopt eight children. They have selected 
for their foster children the little survivors 
of a tragedy which occurred during a recent 
storm. The following story of the catas- 
trophe appeared in the Phoenix Republican: 

“Richard Miller, a night worker, had 
been sitting with his family all evening 
when it came time for him to go to work. 
His car was standing before the front door. 
No one suspected that there was more than 
mud to fear as he stepped forth to enter 
the car. 

“A flying section of roofing steel had 
shorn through the 2,300 volt electric wire 
that passed across his yard and dropped it 
in coils across the automobile. He stepped 


Members of 


into the water and seized the door handle. 
This closed a circuit and he fell with the 
full charge of the transmission line coursing 
through his body. 





“Miller’s screams aroused the neighbor- 
hood. His wife ran to his aid, followed by 
two of her sons. These in turn were clutched 
by the electric hand of death and tossed 
about the yard as a neighbor rushed in to 
strive with a power beyond his strength to 
meet for the lives of his friends. All five 
died in a few minutes.” 

It is proposed to raise a fund of at least 
$15,000 to be administered as a trust, or used 
to purchase an annuity to aid these orphans 
until they have reached the age where they 
can be self-supporting. 

The plan was launched at a meeting of 
the Phoenix club, at which the orphaned 
children were guests, and where they were 
introduced individually to their prospective 
foster “fathers.” 

The plan of campaign will be to divide 
the city into sections and turn over each par- 
ticular division to a member of the club 
who will solicit contributions to the fund. 
Appeals also will be made by mail and 
through any other avenue of contact which 
may be opened. 


* * . 


Wilmington, Delaware, Gets Out the 
V ote 


The Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, through its Committee on Public Af- 
fairs has been taking an active part in an 
endeavor to get out the vote at the coming 
election. The first step was to get 100 per 
cent registration of its members and their 
families, and the employes of its members. 
Prior to the first registration day, posters 
were placed in all street cars and prominent 
places of business urging registration. The 
work of the committee was so unique that 
requests have been made to furnish other 
clubs with the printed 
matter used by the 
Wilmington club. 


* * 


Eugene, Oregon, 
Helps Retarded 
Children 

An unusual educa- 
tional enterprise 
which has benefited a 
large number of boys 
and girls whose 
school work under 
ordinary educational 
methods had become 
retarded, was carried 
out in Eugene this 
summer through the 
assistance of the Eu- 








ciety Mr. Johnson u 
said in part: “This i gene, Oregon, Ki- 

. Ci- wanis club. Begun by 
work that the Ki It’s easy for aviators to spot Elyria, Ohic. Kiwanians painted the name “Elyria” in gigantic letters Te. Groce Femald 


wanis club is doing, 


on a roof 440 feet long and 22 feet wide. 
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Football team composed entirely of members of the Kiwanis Club of B * 
presented at the annual banquet given by the Kiwanis club in honor of the Benson High School teams. 


Standing, left to right: Harold Barnhart, halfback on Minnesota’s undefeated 1927 eleven; 


Mi ta, who were 





J. M. 


Maguire, guard; Paul Alsaker, guard; Rev. E. C. Ford, center; K. N. Hagen, end; Paul R. Palmer, 
halfback; Wm. Perrizo, trainer; Johnny McGovern, All-American quarterback at Minnesota in 1909. 


Seated, left to right: 


quarterback; D. M. Lawson, halfback; H. B. Olson, fullback. 


A. L. Stone, tackle; G. M. Neilson, tackle; F. M. Shaffer, end; Dr. S. W. Giere, 


Mr. Barnhart and Mr. McGovern were 


guests of honor. 


Associate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the 
work would have been discontinued at the 
time of Dr. Fernald’s leaving, had not the 
Kiwanis club seized the opportunity to ex- 
tend its benefits by continuing the teaching 
well into September. 

Daily clinics have been conducted at the 
School of Education at the University of 
Oregon, which sponsored the remedial work. 
After Dr. Fernald, whose work has gained 
wide recognition, returned to California, 
Dr. B. W. DeBusk, Professor of Education 
at the University of Oregon, and Miss Lil- 
lian R. Rayner, a teacher in Central Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, carried on the 
work. 

Especial benefits were realized by boys 
and girls whose inability to read well had 
put them at a disadvantage in all branches 
of their school work. It was learned that 
most of these children were just as intelli- 
gent as their more successful fellows, but 
that the ordinary educational methods, based 
on the assumption that all children are vis- 
ual minded, were ineffective in their par- 
ticular cases. 

The first step was to determine the type of 
mind possessed by each child, and then teach 
him accordingly. Many of the children were 
auditory minded, and could learn best by 
hearing the word spoken, and others were 
found to learn best by the kinaesthetic 
method. That is, they learned first to write 
the word, then learned to recognize the 
printed word from the written word, and 
the spoken word from both of these. 

By this method many hitherto retarded 
children are learning to read rapidly and 
are effectually improving their work in all 
branches. 

* * * 
Huntsville, Alabama, Sponsors 
Farmers’ Meeting 

A large number of farmers in the vicinity 
of Huntsville, Alabama, recently attended 
the first of a series of agricultural meet- 
ings which are being sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club. A program of special interest 
to farmers was arranged, the county farm 
agent was in charge of the meeting, and an 
address dealing with the problems of mar- 
keting was delivered by Kiwanian M. F. 
Jackson. 


Schools for Adults at Clanton, 

Alabama 

Recognizing the value of the schools for 

adults which are being organized in Chil- 

ton County, the Kiwanis Club of Clanton, 

Alabama, has appropriated the necessary 

funds to pay the expense of one school in 

addition to the schools which may be held 
by state and county funds. 


The following statement was received 
from Professor Harris, county organizer, 
concerning the action of the club: “As or- 


ganizer of the ‘Opportunity Schools’ in 
Chilton County, I wish to say that I very 
much appreciate the action of the Kiwanis 
Club of Clanton in expressing approval of 
this great work and further in providing 
funds to pay for one school in addition to 
those which will be made possible out of 
our regular available funds. I am sure that 
the endorsement of the Kiwanis club for 
opportunity schools will cause the schools 
to be received more heartily by those whom 
we are seeking to reach with the advantages 
of a practical, though necessarily limited 
education.” 
* & * 
Third Annual Horse Show at Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky 

The third annual horse exposition spon- 

sored by the Barbourville, Kentucky, Ki- 
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wanis club netted over $3,000. This fund 
will be used in connection with the under- 
privileged child work carried on by the 
club. 
* * ~~ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Build School 
Boys’ Shop 

Plans to convert four electric cars into a 
machine shop and industrial school for the 
boys of St. Edmund’s School, at Glendale, 
are being made by the members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The cars are to be hauled to the Glendale 
site by members of the club and anyone who 
so desires may assist in mounting them upon 
concrete pedestals, One of the cars is to be 
turned into a woodwork room; another into 
a metal machine shop; another into a clay 
modeling and electric shop, and the fourth 
will be used as a school room in which mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club and others will 
give instruction in useful trades to the boys. 
The seats of the cars will be converted into 
work benches and several members of the 
club will donate machinery, tools and equip- 
ment. 

* * * 
Raton, New Mexico, Helps Under- 
Privileged Children 

The Kiwanis Club of Raton, New Mexico, 
has undertaken as its main objective work 
on behalf of the under-privileged child. 
Raton, with quite a Mexican population, as 
well as others who are deserving, has a field 
ready for this help. During 1927 Kiwanians 
concentrated their efforts on securing a 
swimming pool and playground for the com- 
munity. This year individual cases are re- 
ceiving the attention of the committee. 

The club recently leased a theatre for two 
nights and the proceeds derived therefrom 
were turned over to the under-privileged 
child fund. 


* * #* 


Brookfield, Illinois, Interested in 
Community Welfare 

Forty acres of land have been leased to the 
village of Brookfield, Illinois, by the City of 
Chicago, to be used for public benefit of 
the citizens of this village. The possibilities 
of developing this property into a park were 
brought to the attention of the Kiwanis Club 
of Brookfield, Illinois, several months ago 
and permission was granted the Kiwanis 
club to promote this development. Work 
has already been started on this project. 





Some of the school children who received swimming instruction at the Y. M. C. A. and members of the 
Kiwanis club of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, who sponsored this activity. 
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Mothers’ Allowance 
Legislation in 
~~ 
Canada 
(From page 512) 
tions and which enable normal mobility 
of population should be more widely 
applied. Under the prevailing legisla- 
tion, the family is tied down to one 
province regardless of the fact that con- 
ditions elsewhere may be more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the family 
whether by reason of proximity to other 
relatives, greater earning opportunities 
for older children, or general economic 
possibilities. 

Citizenship is not required at all in 
Alberta or Saskatchewan. In Manitoba 
the father of the child must be or must 
have been a citizen by birth or naturali- 
zation. In British Columbia the appli- 
cant must be a British subject. In On- 
tario the applicant must be a British 
subject or the widow or wife of a Brit- 
ish subject. A further provision may 
be noted in Manitoba to the effect that 
allowance is payable in respect to any 
child born in Canada regardless of the 
citizenship of its parent. Unfortu- 
nately in applying this clause it has 
been held that where say two out of 
four children were born in Canada, the 
provision does not apply. Whatever 
may be said of the sanction of citizen- 
ship in general as a basis for mothers’ 
allowance relief there is certainly con- 
siderable argument in favor of pay- 
ment of allowance in respect to a child 
born within the jurisdiction regardless 
of the affiliation of other members of 
the family. The principle should be 
more definitely applied. 

Some distinction should be made in 
the case of such technical qualification 
as residence and citizenship between 
the application of a mother and of a 
foster-mother. The disqualification of 
the foster-parent with respect to the 
national status or residence should not 
interfere with payment of allowance 
in respect to the child, the real object 
of the legislation. Such a distinction 
is unfortunately not made but” its 
justice should be apparent. 


Number and Age of Dependents and 
Financial Condition 


Only three of the provinces, Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
permit payment where there is only one 
dependent child. Manitoba and On- 
tario require a minimum of two depend- 
ent children. In the case of Manitoba, 
however, this is to some extent 
tempered by a provision that one child 
may be counted if he or she is a 
complete orphan or where the mother 
(the father being already dead or 
disabled) is in a state of continuous 
ill-health. Allowance is payable up till 
the age of 16 in all the provinces, save 
in Alberta in the case of girls and in 


Manitoba in the case of both sexes, 
where the age limit is 15. In Ontario 
the allowance is only paid from 14-16 
if the child is in attendance at school. 
Whatever may be said of a flexible 
provision on the age question, an item 
mentioned later in this outline, it 
should at least be provided in these 
acts that the child should be allowed 
to finish the school year in which the 
16th or 15th birthday occurs. 

On the question of property disquali- 
fication, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
lack any legislative provision, the 
matter being left to administrative 
practice. In Alberta the practice is 
generally to deduct the income of any 
owned property from the scale other- 
wise payable. In Saskatchewan the 
amount of such holdings is “taken into 
consideration” in determining the 
allowance. In British Columbia there is 
a legislative disqualification of $500 
for personalty and $1,500 for real 
estate equity and in Ontario a disquali- 
fication of $500 personalty and $1,500 
to $2,500 real estate equity dependent 
upon the place of residence. Fixed 
property disqualifications it is sub- 
mitted are to be criticized on two 
grounds. Firstly, they may defeat the 
intended purpose of reducing the drain 
on the treasury, or of refraining from 
pauperizing the family. A small excess 
over the amount fixed, or even a larger 
excess, can easily be dissipated, and the 
family then becomes a heavier charge 
upon the community than if it had 
been. assisted in conserving its re- 
sources. The result in demoralization 
may then be much greater than if 
coéperation had been offered when the 
family was in a more independent posi- 
tion. Secondly, the provision of a 
property disqualification at a fixed 
amount does not take into account the 
variation in the burden which the 
mother may be carrying. Two thous- 
and five hundred dollars may be rea- 
sonable in the case of one or two chil- 
dren, but twice that amount may not be 
an unreasonable holding if the depend- 
ents are considerable in number. 

The best legislative provision pre- 
vailing in Canada on the subject of 
property disqualification is that of 
Manitoba. It reflects thought and care, 
and a consideration of the social facts 
involved. Each family is allowed to 
keep $200 cash. All over and above 
this sum must be paid to the Child 
Welfare Board and deposited by them 
in trust. Any amount over $1,000 so 
paid over is applied towards the pay- 
ment of the allowance, but as to any 
amount up to $1,000 unless there is 
also an equity in real estate of $2,000 
or more, only the interest is applied 
towards payment of the allowance, and 
the principal sum is returned to the 
family when the allowance ceases. 
This provision which insures that the 
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family shall still be possessed of some 
means when the allowance ceases is 
far-sighted and is to be commended. It 
recognizes that the family’s compara- 
tive independence is to be preserved 
rather than to be destroyed. The regu- 
lations of other provinces seem to run 
counter to this proposition. 

The Manitoba practice is similarly 
wise and commendable on the question 
of real estate holdings. Any equity 
above $2,000 is, to the extent of such 
excess, subject to lien for the amount 
of allowance paid. This method is to 
be preferred to the procedure in British 
Columbia or in Ontario where equity 
holdings above a stipulated figure ipso 
facto disqualifies the applicant. The 
latter method may prove very unjust 
to the applicant, and, perhaps in the 
long run, costly to the province. It is 
unfair where such an equity may not 
be immediately disposable or where the 
amount is made up by a number of 
small equities distributed over several 
properties and yielding no revenue. 
Where this is the case, there seems to 
be no social reason for denying the 
allowance. The applicant would then 
be penalized for a condition over which 
she has no control and out of which 
she derives neither benefit nor enjoy- 
ment. On the other hand, if the equities 
are ultimately of value the lien of the 
Commission on the excess value oper 
ates. 


Amount of Allowance 


On the question of the amount of 
allowance the legislation of most of 
the Canadian provinces compares 
favorably. In Alberta the amount is 
$37.50 for the mother, $10.00 for the 
first child, $7.50 for the second and 
$5.00 for each subsequent child. In 
British Columbia $42.50 to the mother 
and one child and $7.50 for each subse- 
quent child. In Ontario $40.00 per 
month for mother and two children 
and $5.00 for each additional child 
where resident in cities with a reduc- 
tion of $5.00 or $10.00 off the total if 
resident respectively in town or 
country. Manitoba approximates to 
that of British Columbia but the allow- 
ance is distributed over amounts for 
food, clothes, rent and miscellaneous, 
varying as to the age or number of 


the children. The lowest province is 


that of Saskatchewan which provides 
for a maximum of only $30.00 per 
month. 

Although comparing quite favorably 
with the amount paid in the American 
States, the amounts provided for are 
obviously inadequate to assure com- 
plete support. It is here that the chief 
contradiction between the avowed pur- 
pose and applied effect of these acts 
appears. Although premised on a 
desire to achieve a complete normal 
home life for the child an allowance 
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which leaves the mother still dependent 
in considerable part on her own re- 
sources obviously fails to reach its 
objective. Although in the case of ex- 
tremely low provisions, such as the 
standard prevailing in Saskatchewan, 
effective work towards increase can be 
accomplished by attacking the amount 
as such, real progress in the direction of 
securing an adequacy of allowance can 
only be accomplished by emphasizing 
the social purpose and objective on 
which the act is based. Payment 
schedules react accordingly. 


Method of Administration 


The method of administration of 
these acts varies between the provinces. 
In Alberta and Saskatchewan the act 
is administered by a government de- 
partment. In British Columbia and 
Ontario the act is administered by a 
separate commission or board ap- 
pointed by the provincial government. 
In Manitoba the method of adminis- 
tration combines both features. The 
executive work rests with the director 
of child welfare, but a board also 
functions in an advisory capacity. Al- 
though an adequate study of this 
matter has not yet been made it is my 
belief that the method of a separate 
commission or board, carrying out its 
work through a single executive head 
as in Manitoba is to be preferred. 
Apart from the social value of keeping 
the general body of citizens in close 
contact with this work, it should be ob- 
served that since the relief is in the 
ultimate sense, discretionary and that 
the legislation does not vest in any 
person any distinct rights which can 
be enforced or reviewed in the courts, 
any tendency towards bureaucratic 
methods can be checked only by the 
participation of the people. Further- 
more a commission interposed between 
the public and the government has a 
responsibility to both, and a responsi- 
bility measured more clearly by the 
social significance of the work with 
which it is charged. Political and per- 
sonal exigencies perforce play their 
part, but in some measure they are 
bound to be checked by the independent 
character of the commission body, and 
by the force and logic of the work in 
which it is engaged. 

The board should be widely repre- 
sentative, provision made for regular, 
if not too frequent, change, and should 
be appointed on consultation with labor 
and social service bodies. The rights 
of the general public are in the final 
analysis protected by the fiscal control 
of the government. This protection to 
the general public should be offset by 
a liberal attitude in the selection of the 
administrative board. 

In Manitoba and in Saskatchewan 
the mothers’ allowance provisions are 


but a section of a General Child Wel- 


fare Act, administered by a director of 
child welfare. This consolidation 
achieves two purposes. Firstly it makes 
possible the consideration of cases 
where mothers’ allowance is applicable 
without waiting for the initiation of 
an application either by the parent or 
an outside agency. Secondly it ensures 
that the interest of the child will re- 
ceive proper emphasis in the considera- 
tion of an application since the respon- 
sibility cannot be shifted elsewhere. In 
Alberta the legislation in respect to 
mothers’ allowance is separate but its 
administration rests in the hands of 
the superintendent of child welfare. 
Thus the only provinces in which 
absolute independence of treatment and 
authority prevail are those of British 
Columbia and Ontario. The result is 
not only that the advantage of child 
emphasis is lost but that concurrent 
jurisdiction prevails in the case of some 
dependent children, as for instance, in 
the case of complete orphans or chil- 
dren deserted by the mother. 


Central Control 


With this general outline of the ex- 
tent and nature of Canadian Mothers’ 
Allowance legislation, a few separate 
features deserve to be stressed. 

Dealing first with a feature common 
to all Canadian acts and yet which 
distinguishes all Canadian mothers’ 
allowance legislation from most of 
that of the United States, is the fact 
that within each province the act is 
operated and administered as a whole 
and is quite independent of local initia- 
tive or contribution. In most of the 
provinces the municipalities are re- 
quired to contribute a portion of the 
allowance costs but the payment is an 
involuntary one. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon this item. It as- 
sures an even and unified application 
throughout the province. It prevents 
exploitation by unprogressive elements 
of the backward portions of the prov- 
inces. It rescues the question of pay- 
ment of mothers’ allowance from the 
realm of chance to that of responsible 
state provisions and permits a constant 
and progressive improvement both of 
the legislation and its administration 
without the fear that the “marginal” 
communities will abandon their adher- 
ence to the scheme. The result is, I may 
venture to say, that the application and 
enforcement of mothers’ allowance 
legislation is more satisfactory in 
Canada than in many cases in the 
United States and indeed, when any 
argument is presented in our country 
as to the inadequacy of some of the 
legislative provisions as compared with 
the legislation of the United States, the 
answer is often that mothers’ allow- 
ance legislation in the United States is 
one thing and its application may be 
another. 
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No Limit on Number of Applications 

Another advantage arising out of 
complete provincial responsibility for 
mothers’ allowance legislation and 
payment, is the fact that the amounts 
disbursed need not be limited by the 
amount of an advance appropriation. 
Although the respective legislatures in 
voting their supplies for the coming 
year endeavor as close as possible to 
estimate the amount required, no appli- 
cation need ever be refused because 
that amount has been exhausted. Once 
the category is determined, all who 
qualify within its terms receive pay- 
ment regardless of whether the total 
may be in excess of the estimated sum 
or not. The province pays the money 
out of its unappropriated or general 
funds. The rejection of an applicant 
because she did not happen to be earlier 
in line is an unknown phenomenon in 
Canada. 


Amount Expended and Number 
Assisted 

These features of central provincial 
control and financial responsibility are 
reflected in the sums paid and in the 
number of children and families as- 
sisted. The highest number of families 
assisted in the United States is from the 
latest material available to me, 331 
children per hundred thousand of 
general population. In Canada the 
lowest is 389, that of the province of 
Manitoba. The highest in Canada is 
554, that of British Columbia. Sas- 
katchewan comes next with 510, On- 
tario with 497 and Alberta with 455. 
The ratio between the provinces may 
be incorrect since the figures on which 
they are based do not cover a uniform 
period of operation but the general 
degree of application will be found to 
be correct. The following table of 
children assisted and amount distrib- 
uted by the respective provinces is based 


on the latest available figures. 
Distributed 


Children Last Fiscal 

Provinces Assiste¢ Year 
Alberta 2,680 $ 283,585 
British Columbia 3,249 598,875 
Manitoba 3,009 406,771 
Ontario 140,751 2,000,087 
Saskatchewan 3,917 325,430 


Total 153,606 $3,614,748 

When it is remembered that the 
population in Canada is only nine mil- 
lion and that the annual appropriation 
in the United States is only about thir- 
teen million the relative performance 
of the two countries can be gauged. 

If Canada has nothing else to con- 
tribute in the matter of mothers’ allow- 
ance standards, it presents a splendid 
example in the uniformity and extent 
of its operation. 


Provision for Special Cases 
Another feature may be stressed 
which, unfortunately, is limited to the 
provinces of Ontario and _ British 
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Columbia. Under the acts of each of 
these provinces, provision is made for 
flexible treatment of cases not coming 
strictly within the terms of those de- 
clared qualified for an allowance. It 
is under these provisions that both of 
these provinces have been able to recog- 
nize the case of the unmarried mother 
and under which the Ontario Board has 
been able to pay relief in cases of a 
tubercular father where it cannot be 
said that the disability is a permanent 
one. 

These clauses are a step in the direc- 
tion of what should be the general 
tendency of development of mothers’ 
allowance legislation, the flexible treat- 
ment of cases apart from arbitrary 
boundaries. In almost every item of 
mothers’ allowance legislation, the 
arbitrary statement of standard or 
qualification may stand in the way of 
effective treatment of the dependent 
child problem. If there is any contribu- 
tion or emphasis of a personal nature 
which I should like to make, it is on 
this question of the arbitrary nature of 
mothers’ allowance provisions. Why 
should it be axiomatic, as is so often 
the case, that a woman with one child 
is not entitled to relief, why should re- 
marriage of the widow, ipso facto, dis- 
qualify her, why must the disability of 
the father involve permanent inca- 
pacity, why must the allowance stop 
abruptly at 15 or 16 regardless of 
whether potential genius or tardy de- 
velopment justifies extension for a fur- 
ther period, why, because the problem 
of the child of an unmarried or di- 
vorced mother is a difficult one must it 
be kept completely out of the legisla- 
tion, or why even should there be no 
provision for increasing the amount of 
the allowance where exceptional cir- 
cumstances justify it on social. or hu- 
manitarian grounds? “The emphasis 
of administrative practice—I have be- 
fore said—should not be reflected in a 
total legislative exclusion.” 

The need for some definite standard 
on these matters is obvious and is 
readily conceded but more and more as 
administration of social laws involved 
contact with and responsibility for 
human life, need is found for some 
provision for flexible treatment. The 
legislative statement of the standard 
should be retained as a discipline and 
as a basis for comparative estimate, but 
some provisions should be included for 
exceptional cases. I have elsewhere 
suggested a method of striking a bal- 
ance between these two considerations. 
In the Draft Act appended to my study 
on Camdian mothers’ allowance laws 
these requirements and technical pro- 
visions are set out in the text in the 
usual definite form. I have, however, 
added two sections, one providing that 
the commission may in its discretion, 
order the payment of an allowance in 
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respect to children over the fixed age, 
or over the stipulated amount or where 
the mother re-marries or generally “in 
respect to the support of any child or 
children not otherwise coming within 
the terms of the act.” In the event of 
any such payment, however, the com- 
mission is required to forward to the 
Minister of the Government in charge 
a special report of each case with the 
reasons for paying the allowance and 
must forward such reports quarterly so 
long as such allowance is paid. Sucha 
provision it is felt would check any 
abuse of the discretionary power both 
by reason of the sense of responsibility 
on the part of the commission to the 
government from which it derives its 
authority, if not its status, and by rea- 
son also of the fiscal control which the 
government exercises. To what extent 
such a proposal could be helpful or 
applicable here is a matter on which I 
cannot be presumed to be informed. 
Certainly experience has shown that 
the use of the “special circumstances” 
clause in the provinces of British 
Columbia and Ontario has enabled 
justice to be performed. 


Conclusion 


‘Mothers’ allowance legislation must 
get away from the calamity basis of its 
existence no matter how much the stress 
of this feature may help in securing 
the initial introduction of the act. The 
logic of events and the cumulative 
value of the work more and more 
brings administrators to the position 
where they are equipped to perform a 
constructive and not a remedial act. 
Thougly much less striking in its sur- 
face dramatic appeal the _ greatest 
volume of human suffering is to be 
found not in the ranks of paupers but 
in the broad sections of the population 
which constantly hover on its brink. It 
is here that social legislation has its 
greatest task to perform, a task the im- 
portance and extent of which is some- 
times inadequately realized. The 
calamity conception of social legisla- 
tion sets these aside as cases who are 
“getting along.” Yet it is elementary 
to observe, though radical to propose, 
that the mere fact that a child is being 
brought up without recourse to relief 
agencies is no assurance of that child’s 
welfare. 

Society is full of distressing, and 
sometimes tragic, cases where children 
have been raised without charity or 
public assistance but where this has 
been accomplished at the expense of 
the future health and mind of the child. 
Generally, this unfortunate condition 
occurs amongst those who have most to 
offer to society in character and serv- 
ice, their sense of pride or that of their 
parents keeping the condition hidden 
from the scrutiny of any public or re- 
lief agency. 
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The more fundamental position, it 
is submitted, is, that the approach to 
social legislation must rest on a basis 
broader than the viewpoint nurtured by 
charitable activities. For it is the very 
“getting along” cases, living on their 
own efforts but constantly in a state of 
dread and insecurity, harassed and 
beaten down by the fluctuations and ex- 
posure of the present day economic 
existence, who represent the world’s 
social problem today. It must be the 
ultimate aim of social legislation to in- 
clude and provide for these if social 
improvement is to be obtained. More 
important items of economic and legis- 
lative change may be needed, but in so 
far as mothers’ allowance can assist in 
the result, its machinery and _ logic 
should be utilized and extended by all 
those concerned with social future. 

It must be remembered that it is only 
in America that social legislation is so 
intimately associated with the field of 
social service. Elsewhere the emphasis 
is more political, and schemes of social 
legislation are a part of a comprehen- 
sive program of social adjustment. 
Child labor, for instance, continues as 
an aggravation so long as young chil- 
dren are forced on the market at an 
early age. It is no gain to society if 
mothers’ allowance legislation evades 
the single child of a widow, or passes 
by the family of the deserted only to 
find a problem forced on its hands in 
another sphere. Viewed from this 
standpoint mothers’ allowance has a 
part to play in the general elevation 
and recasting of social values and re- 
sponsibility. Its possibility in that 
direction must be included in any 
estimate of value of proposals for the 
enlargement or extensions of mothers’ 
allowance legislation. 





Monetary Value of 
Human Life 


(From page 500) 


ment. We are as we are, and most of 
us are made wrong financially. Very’ 
few are equipped with the power to 
select individual investments wisely. 
Most of us are prone‘to try our skill 
at speculation, and almost always with 
the same sure result. Our life value 
may be satisfactory as a current pro- 
ducer of surplus for investment. But 
the adage that it is harder to keep than 
to make is only too true. And when 
figuring the average investment return 
at the close of our investment career, 
it will not do to make the compound 
interest calculations only with respect 
to the sums that have been kept intact. 
Let us not forget to compute compound 
interest on the lost principals also. If 
we do, we shall understand that the 
investment mill grinds thoroughly. 
Fortunate indeed is the man who at 
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the close of a long investment career, 
and by taking into account compound 
interest on lost principals here and 
there, can truly say that he has suc- 
ceeded consistently in jumping over the 
proverbial 5 per cent hurdle. If the 
leading underwriting syndicates were 
to advertise tomorrow an offering of a 
$500,000,000 bond issue, absolutely 
safe, guaranteed against price fluctua- 
tions, payable by the purchaser on a 
convenient installment plan, yielding 
4.8 per cent on the investment portion 
paid in, readily convertible into cash, 
and with the bond fully paid for and 
immediately delivered in the event of 
the purchaser’s premature death before 
all installments have been paid, I can 
assure you the issue would be gobbled 
up with an unheard of rapidity. Open- 
ing and closing of subscription books 
would be practically synonymous. And 
yet, my friends, I feel that I have just 
described to you the investment portion 
of the average life insurance bond. 


The Policy Is a Will 

(9) The monetary worth of the life 
value constitutes the larger part, and 
often substantially all of the great 
majority of private estates. With re- 
spect to property every person is urged 
to make a will, and the subject of wills 
as we now find it discussed in books, 
seems to relate to property only. Why 
should not every person be urged like- 
wise to make a will that relates to the 
money value of his own life. That is 
exactly what life insurance enables us 
to do. The life insurance policy is a 
will by the terms of which we bequeath 
to our heirs the monetary worth of the 
economic forces within us, just as we 
employ property wills to bequeath to 
our heirs such material possessions as 
we may have for distribution. Every 
person should have two wills, a prop- 
erty will and a life will. My estate con- 
sists primarily of the capitalized value 
of my current earning capacity. Why 
should I not be as anxious to bequeath 
to my family the greater portion of 
what I have—the worth within me—as 
I arm to leave the lesser portion, namely, 
my property possessions. 


Periodical Medical Examinations 
Recommended 

(10) The life value should be pre- 
served as a working force Just as long 
as possible. Prevention of loss in the 
field of property has become a science, 
and property insurance companies are 
making loss prevention one of their 
outstanding functions. To an ever in- 
creasing extent the premium income is 
devoted to inspections, salvaging, in- 
vestigation, and loss prevention edu- 
cation. Moreover, property is being 
constantly inventoried. Now why 
should we not periodically take an in- 
ventory of our physical status? Why 
should we not take that same sensible 


view of our own working life? Why 
should we not want to prolong our 
working life by catching at their incipi- 
ency those numerous ailments that are 
easily checked if discovered in time, but 
which are sure to kill if left undiscov- 
ered or untended for too long a period ? 
Probably eight out of ten premature 
deaths are traceable to ignorance or to 
procrastination at the start. Life insur- 
ance companies have the same duties 
with respect to our life values and can 
perform the same prevention service 
that property insurance companies 
recognize with reference to our property 
values. Many life companies are al- 
ready doing yeomen service in this re- 
gard, but the future will witness a 
much greater development in this field. 
Policyholders must be urged to avail 
themselves of the periodical medical 
examination service offered by their 
companies. The service is beneficial to 
all the parties concerned—the com- 
pany, the insured, the beneficiary, and 
society. 


Four General Viewpoints 


Assuming the correctness of the 
aforementioned principles there remains 
the problem of securing for them the 
widest possible adoption as well as the 
greatest degree of certainty for the 
most important party to the Life Insur- 
ance contract, namely, the beneficiary. 
Life Insurance will ever require the 
salesman for the widest propagation 
of its beneficent influence and for the 
proper fitting of the client of its far- 
reaching services. A substantial ac- 
quaintance of the field man with the 
various branches of applied business 
sciences, such as corporation and pri- 
vate finance, banking, credit, invest- 
ments, taxation, and wills and trusts, 
as well as continuous study on his part 
throughout his working life and high- 
minded service to client at all times, 
are fundamental requirements if life 
insurance is to be viewed as a profes- 
sion. But supplementing this desirable 
factor, there are four general view- 
points that should appeal to us as of 
commanding importance. They are 
fundamental in the interest, first, of 
the widest spread of life insurance, 
and second, the greatest security to 
those for whom the insurance was 
initiated. I have in mind the follow- 
ing: 

Family Budgeting 

Family budgeting is very necessary. 
Budgeting is the practice of thought- 
fully allotting expenditures over a 
given period of time in the order of 
their relative importance. It performs 
the function of protecting the most nec- 
essary expenditures against those of 
lesser consequence by relegating to the 
latter only such funds as may be left 
after the more vital requirements have 
been satisfied. It also often serves to 
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show the necessity for making a larger 
income. In business, budgeting is al- 
most universally accepted as a matter 
of course. Now the family business— 
man’s greatest business—requires the 
practice just as surely. Every family 
should be conducted on a business-like 
basis, and the important thought is that 
life insurance should stand high in 
the itemized list of that family budget. 
It ranks with education and the other 
necessities of life. It constitutes the 
financial foundation of the average 
home with respect to the vital future 
obligations of the family head. How 
strange, therefore, that the great major- 
ity of family budgets contain the two 
items of “saving” and “insurance,” and 
the latter usually following the item 
of saving and almost always for a 
smaller annual outlay. This is not as 
it should be, and our educational sys- 
tem ought to teach otherwise. The rela- 
tion between life insurance and saving 
is most direct and powerful. For the 
overwhelming majority of families, liv- 
ing only in the life insurance stage, 
there should be and need be only one 
item, instead of the customary two as 
at present, and that is life insurance. 


Beneficiaries 

The definite and detailed naming of 
beneficiaries: When drafting a prop- 
erty will, abundant thought is given to 
the careful naming of beneficiaries and 
the meeting of unforeseen future con- 
tingencies in that respect. This matter 
constitutes the very heart of a property 
will. But the life insurance contract 
constitutes a man’s life will, by the 
terms of which he bequeaths to his heirs 
the monetary worth of his life value, 
and in the majority of cases this value 
is by far the larger part of the total 
estate that he can leave. Here also the 
naming of his heirs—his beneficiaries 
—is the very heart of the document. 
Beneficiaries should be definitely 
named and thought should be given to 
the first and second beneficiaries and 
then to the contingent beneficiaries. In 
the majority of cases when this is done 
the beneficiary clause of the life in- 
surance policy will likely equal in 
length the provisions of the property 
will. In any case the clause, in con- 
junction with the balance of the 
policy, is a will and requires the same 
thoughtfulness that is exercised in con- 
nection with property wills. Probably 
not more than one policy out of twenty 
now outstanding has had any such 
thought bestowed upon it. One of the 
important items of certainty is there- 
fore lacking, and yet the word “sure” 
is the backbone of the word “insur- 
ance.” Fieldmen may be advised that 
such a matter should be handled by 
the legal department of the company. 
I agree with this. But the fieldman has 
the duty of understanding the signifi- 
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cance of the matter, of bringing it 
vividly to the consciousness of the 
client, of ascertaining the client’s needs 
in this respect, and of helping him to 
formulate the beneficiary program that 
is to be submitted to the legal depart- 
ment for advice and correct phrase- 
ology. 
Administration of Insurance Proceeds 

Proper administration of the insur- 
ance proceeds :—Equally necessary, if 
the “sure” in “insurance” is to be 
definitely realized, is the proper ad- 
ministration of the insurance proceeds 
in the interest of their continued safety 
as well as the fulfillment of the in- 
sured’s original purposes. Even where 
lump sum insurance is needed for taxa- 
tion, partnership, or other clean-up or 
liquidation purposes, I am becoming 
more and more convinced of the advis- 
ability of having the proceeds admin- 
istered under a carefully drawn trustee 
arrangement. But where the purpose 
of the insurance is the future protec- 
tion of a dependent family, the lump 
sum payment plan is positively dan- 
gerous and should be avoided. The life 
income plan is the only sane one, and 
there are no two sides to the argument. 

But while we all believe in the in- 
come plan, there remains the important 
question of the income plan without 
flexibility versus the income plan with 
flexibility. Where the insured is only 
able to protect dependents with the bare 
necessities of life—food, clothing and 
shelter—the inflexible life income plan 
under the insurance company’s admin- 
istration will usually meet the situa- 
tion. Likewise, where the insurance 
is so large as to give an income abun- 
dantly sufficient, no real problem pre- 
sents itself. But there are ever so many 
instances that fall between the limits 
of bare subsistence and substantial 
affluence. And here family mainte- 
nance involves more than mere funda- 
mental necessities and extends to edu- 
cation, reasonable comforts, and a 
continuance of the previously enjoyed 
standard of living. Here the advan- 
tages of flexibility, through the exer- 
cise of discretionary power by a trustee, 
is bound to make its appeal. 

For the time being the income under 
a life income plan may be sufficient, 
yet the future may present contingen- 
cies which it is impossible to forecast. 
And we may well ask whether a family 
head, whose status lies between the two 
limits I have mentioned, has a moral 
right to tie his dependents hard and 
fast as regards available income. As- 
sume that in 1914 a family received a 
rigid income, and let us note the em- 
barrassments that did arise or might 
have followed. The cost of living had 
doubled by 1920. Taxes on the home, 
cost of depreciation on the home, and 
the cost of higher education also all 
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doubled during the same period. And 
the beneficiary was expected to carry 
out the wishes of the insured, and in 
the meantime there are the risks of 
serious illness, a temporary living 
death in the family, a daughter coming 
back, and several deaths in short suc- 
cession. 


Uncertainties of the Family Future 


The family future is therefore sub- 
ject to great uncertainties after the 
family head passes. An inflexible in- 
come, unless abundantly sufficient, 
necessarily means speculation. On the 
contrary, a flexibility in income 
through the exercise of a discretionary 
power tends to eliminate the appalling 
effect of such speculative hazards. Nor 
should there be any hesitancy on the 
part of life insurance representatives 
to invoke the discretionary services of 
trust companies for the benefit of 
clients where economic circumstances 
surrounding the insured’s estate indi- 
cate the wisdom of that course. ‘Fit- 
ting the policy” by no means relates 
solely to the choice of the type of 
policy. It also embraces the careful 
designation of the beneficiary and the 
proper administration of the insurance 
proceeds. 

Life insurance companies and trust 
companies are both in a great work. 
Both have conservation of earnings and 
estates as the backbone of their finan- 
cial service. They are neighbors and 
may live in friendly harmony. 
Through mutual good will toward one 
another, they may feed one another. 
You gentlemen are interested in the in- 
creasing volume of insurance a little 
more directly than in the method of 
marshalling the proceeds. The trust 
company is also highly favorable to the 
creation of life insurance estates, but 
it is interested just a little more directly 
in the marshalling of the proceeds. 
Whatever the trust company does by 
way of life insurance advice and serv- 
ice is reflected in an increased volume 
of life insurance, and some trust com- 
panies are already individually adding 
millions each year to this volume. 
Hence the trust company’s service to 
life insurance should be reciprocated 
whenever that is economically desirable 
to the insured’s beneficiary. 


Education of the Layman 


Education of the layman in the 
services of life insurance to the in- 
sured himself, as distinguished from 
his beneficiaries: The greatest task 
in the interest of the future growth of 
life insurance is education—not edu- 
cation of the insurance man himself, 
although that is very important, but 
the education of the millions of our 
laymen with a view to instilling into 
their consciousness, in the form of a 
natural feeling, the great matter-of- 
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course economic mission of life insur- 
ance. Man loves to deal in tangible 
things that promise an ultimate eco- 
nomic result for himself. He is as a 
rule commendably selfish in his eco- 
nomic activities, and that is not at all 
bad because we all appreciate the eco- 
nomic headway that is being made 
through private initiative prompted by. 
the sense of personal gain. With this 
thought in mind, is it not strange that 
we, the friends of life insurance, who 
try to reach man as he is constituted, 
always keep on referring to life insur- 
ance as the most intangible and the 
most unselfish product on the market ? 
Our whole life insurance education 
seems to be obsessed with this idea, 
whereas in other branches of applied 
economics education emphasizes the 
tangible aspects and the personal re- 
turn derived from commendable pri- 
vate initiative. 

Now life insurance is unselfish and 
I wish in no sense to detract from that 
viewpoint. But should that remain so 
largely our principal avenue of ap- 
proach to the millions of laymen? Too 
often men, constituted as they are, are 
not impressed with this saintly view. 
Should it not be our purpose to in- 
fluence the millions of our laymen, in 
a comprehensive way through the nu- 
merous educational channels at hand, 
with a realization of the plain moral 
duty of adequate life insurance as dis- 
tinguished from the concept of a self- 
sacrificing act that is not required by 
any standard of plain and common 
sense justice ? 

And may we not go further and 
make it our purpose to have the layman 
see that life insurance is a very tangi- 
ble thing—that its very purpose is to 
render tangible the intangible elements 
in our economic life? Should it not be 
our aim to make the laymen see—from 
the standpoint of saving, investment, 
protection against business interrup- 
tion, protection against depletion of 
estates already accumulated, and free- 
dom of mind for greater initiative— 
that life insurance in the last analysis 
is a very commendably selfish thing, 
that it is highly creative and productive 
to the insured himself, and that it is 
just as commendable for self-advance- 
ment as any other economic action? 
Should we not bring home to the lay- 
man the thought that a life insurance 
policy has two beneficiaries, namely, 
the designated heirs, and also the in- 
sured himself ? 
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Englewood, Chicago, 
Winner in Silver Division 
1927 Efficiency Contest 


(From page 518) 

Supplied furniture for an old peo- 
ple’s home and clothing for two orphan 
homes. 

Assisted a disabled veteran to enter 
the Speedway Hospital and provided 
for the care of the family during his 
absence. 

Sent the father of an unfortunate 
family to the Cook County Hospital 
for examination and treatment with 
the result that he is now partially self- 
sustaining. 

Furnished milk to the younger chil- 
dren in eight families. 

Provided the father of an unfor- 
tunate family with dental service in 
order to permit him to secure a posi- 
tion. 

Arranged to admit a mother to the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium for 
treatment, sending her boy to a voca- 
tional school for training. 


Law Enforcement 


Endorsed the program of law en- 
forcement proposed by the Better Gov- 
ernment Association, the Englewood 
Law and Order League and the Em- 
ployers Association and provided a 
speaker on October 4. 

Devised a questionnaire for the pur- 
pose of securing the codperation of 
other law enforcement organizations. 

Recommended fourteen  improve- 
ments to the present law enforcement 
procedure and referred those to the All 
Chicago Kiwanis Clubs, Il]linois-East- 
ern Iowa District and Kiwanis Inter- 
national for approval and adoption. 

Prepared articles for publication in 
the newspapers, pertaining to the 
enforcement of law. 

Contributed to the welfare of a 
family bombed by labor organizers. 

Negotiated a settlement where a 
business in the community was in dan- 
ger of being bombed by labor organ- 
izers. 


Traffic and Safety 


Investigated the causes and remedies 
of auto congestion and recommended 
a program for the improvement to the 
traffic department of the City. 

Maintained no left turn regulations 
and loading zone facilities at important 
intersections. 

Secured eighty-seven traffic signal 
lights in the community. 

Circulated a questionnaire among all 
the public schools pertaining to the pro- 
tection of school children, the results 
of which were tabulated and referred 
to the local police department for 
supervision. 

Investigated the green, yellow and 
red traffic signal lights and urged the 


Mayor’s Safety Commission to discon- 
tinue the yellow light prior to flashing 
the green signal, thereby eliminating 
the possibility of motorists starting on 
the yellow light. 

Secured police supervision and traf- 
fic signals at the intersection of Seven- 
ty-second Street and Normal Boule- 
vard and Seventy-ninth Street and 
Morgan Street. 

Appointed a special traffic committee 
to codperate in a city wide program for 
safety. 

Observed National Safety Week and 
on September 27 supplied a complete 
safety day program at which time 
posters, automobile parts and a wrecked 
automobile were arranged for in order 
to impress the membership with the im- 
portance of safety. 

Codperated in eliminating double 
parking by establishing parking rules 
in the business community and educat- 
ing merchants of the inadvisability of 
parking their own cars in front of their 
places of business. 


Under-privileged Child 


Acted as trustee of a training school 
for children which accommodated about 
two hundred children. 

Acted as adviser for an orphans’ 
home in the community which accom- 
modated about fifty children. 

Furnished medical services to a chil- 
dren’s orphanage which accommodated 
about thirty-five children. 

Furnished clothing, education, rec- 
reation facilities, employment and 
medical attention for thirty-two boys. 

Took three hundred and thirty-six 
crippled children from the Christopher 
School to the Sells Floto Circus at a 
cost of $156.75 on April 19, and pur- 
chased one hundred circus booklets for 
distribution among the children, the 
children presenting drawings of their 
impressions of the circus to the club. 

Sponsored an_ Inter-Club-Under- 
privileged Child Meeting at the Glen- 
wood Manual Training School for 
Boys, donating a flag to the school on 
June 19. 

Inspected the educational methods 
employed in the Christopher School for 
Crippled Children. 

Entertained fifteen under-privileged 
children from the Addison Manual 
Training School for Boys on April 12. 

Codperated with the Y. M. C. A. in 
acting as hosts to fifty under-privileged 
children at a Christmas party, donating 


$25 for this purpose on December 19. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


Attempted to eliminate the invisible 
barrier existing between parents, stu- 
dents, faculties and business men by 
holding monthly meetings in the 
various high schools with these repre- 
sentatives. 
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Maintained a complete list of all 
schools located within the community 
which indicated the name, address, tele- 
phone number, name of the principal 
and the particular teachers in charge 
of vocational guidance and placement. 

Arranged for the publication of an 
article in one of the newspapers per- 
taining to the reasons for failure of 
students in examinations. 

Participated in the settlement of a 
strike by high school students. 

Attended the graduation exercises at 
each of the four high schools. 

Coéperated in sponsoring the seventh 
annual older boys’ conference held by 
1,500 boys on February 26 for the pur- 
pose of discussing vocational guidance 
problems. 

Interviewed seventy-eight boys dur- 
ing the year offering business council 
and adult supervision. 

Appealed to the members to co- 
operate in connection with securing 
part-time employment for students un- 
able to stay in school because of the 
lack of the necessary financial support 
and succeeded in securing part-time 
employment for fourteen boys. 

Arranged for a group of eighteen 
students to inspect a printing and pub- 
lishing plant. 

Sponsored Adult Day with boys in 
schools, securing twenty-four members 
of the club to speak in eighteen grade 
schools, two junior high schools and 
four senior high schools to 6,855 pupils 
on the subject of “Vocational Guidance 
and Placement” on May 12. 

Provided a program and invited stu- 
dents from each. of the four high 
schools to speak before the members on 
November | and explain how the stu- 
dents expected the Kiwanis club to 
assist. 

Circulated a questionnaire in order to 
determine the manner in which the 
members of the club selected their par- 
ticular vocations. 

Actively coéperated with the various 
High “Y” Clubs in high schools. 

Attended and addressed meetings of 
Parent-Teachers’ organizations in the 
schools. 

Distributed literature among the stu- 
dents in high schools pertaining to 
vocational guidance and placement. 

Endeavored to maintain contact with 
the students in the high schools by en- 
tertaining various athletic teams and 
presenting them with suitable trophies. 

Participated in a theatre party, the 
proceeds of which were used for the 
benefit of the Boys’ Achievement Ex- 
position as a stimulus to vocational 
guidance. 

Codperated with Y. M. C. A, 
schools, churches and other organiza- 
tions in solving vocational guidance 
problems. 


Endeavored to educate business men 
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in the community to assist employes 
completing studies in chosen vocations. 


II. ATTENDANCE 
Meeting Member- Attend- 


Date ship ance Average 
Jan. 4 80 63 78.75 
Jan. I! 80 §9 73.75 
Jan. 18 80 62 77.50 
Jan. 25 80 69 86.25 
Feb. 1 80 73 91.28 
Feb. 8 80 64 80.00 
Feb. 15 77 64 83.09 
Feb. 22 75 66 88.00 
Mar. |! 75 75 100.00 
Mar. 8 75 75 100.00 
Mar. 15 77 77 100.00 
Mar. 22 78 78 100.00 
Mar. 29 77 77 100.00 
Apr. § 77 77 100.00 
Apr. 12 77 7/ 100.00 
Apr. 19 77 77 100.00 
Apr. 26 77 77 100.00 
May 3 77 77 100.00 
May 10 76 67 88.16 
May 17 8] 67 82.72 
May 24 81 60 74.08 
May 31 81 66 81.48 
June 7 79 64 81.02 
June 14 79 63 79.75 
June 2] 78 65 83.34 
June 28 76 54 71.05 
July § 71 49 69.02 
July 12 71 61 85.92 
July 19 71 54 76.06 
July 26 71 52 74.24 
Aug. 2 72 §3 74.61 
Aug. 9 72 56 77.78 
Aug. 16 72 48 66.67 
Aug. 23 72 54 75.00 
Aug. 3 74 56 75.68 
Sept. 6 76 47 61.06 
Sept. 13 80 68 85.00 
Sept. 20 8] 62 76.58 
Sept. 27 $1] 60 73.83 
Oct. 4 RS 65 77.65 
Oct. Il 83 63 75.91 
Oct. 18 83 63 75.91 
Oct. 25 + 70 83.33 
Nov. | S86 71 82.56 
Nov. 8 86 64 69.77 
Nov. 15 &8 65 73.87 
Nov. 22 87 63 72.42 
Nov. 29 &8 76 86.37 
Dec. 6 SS 68 77.28 
Dec. 13 89 58 65.17 
Dec. 20 9] 62 68.13 
Dee. 27 92 79 85.81 


Average for the year.... 81.96% 

Contest average........ 100 % 

Twenty-three members attended 
100% during 1927. 

Six members attended 100% for two 
years or more. 

First in Silver Division in District 
Contest. 

Tenth in Silver Division in Interna- 
tional Contest. 

Entertained 516 guests and visiting 
Kiwanians during the year. 


III. Procrams, ComMitTee MEET- 
INGS AND SociaL ACTIVITIES 
Summary of Weekly Programs 

January 
4 Committee Chairmen 
Objective Day 
11 Eugene Taylor 
Chicago, Past, Present and Fu- 
ture 
Improvement Day—motion pic- 
tures 
Political representatives present 
18 Robert Murray Pratt 
Philosophies of Phun in Ki- 
wanis 
Anniversary Day 
26 Melvin A. Traylor 
Outlock of Business for 1927 
South Side bankers present 
Februar) 
] J.C. Rrafte 
The Subnormal Child 
8 A. D. Klontz 
Lincoln as a Man of Today 
Gettysburg address 
15 Frank P. Sadler 
Citizenship 
22 John B. Ratto 
Characters of History 
Pictures of George Washington 
presented 
Colonial costumes worn 
Mar h 
1 C. E. Collins 
Care of the Skin 
Stereopticon pictures 
8 Daniel S. Wentworth 
Kiwanis in Chicago 
All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs’ 
Day 
15 Charles McCarthy 
Outstanding Principles of St. 
Patrick 
Trustees’ Conference 
22 Edward Bean 
The New Municipal Zoo 
Motion pictures 
29 Lewis M. Lewis 
Mount Rainier 
Stereopticon pictures 
April 
§ H. A. Barnard 
Feeding the Family 
Quarterly activities report 
12 Henry F. Jaeger 
Under-privileged child 
Under-privileged children en- 
tertained 
19 George Lerrige 
Chinese Situation 
Inter-Association Day 
26 Charles S. Deneen 
Deep Waterways 
United States-Canadian Day— 
Presentation of United States 
and Canadian Flags—American 
Legion Ceremonial 
May) 
3 Jessie Wainwright 
My Opinion of Men 
National Music Week— Pre- 
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arranged program of comedy 
Ladies in charge of meeting, 
providing real speaker in place 
of farce speaker 

10 O. J. Millikin 
The Neglected Boy 
High School City Basket Ball 
Champions entertained 
Gold basketballs presented 

17 Flint Grinnell 
Better Business Ethics 
Business standards report 

24 Indoor Baseball Game 
Attendance contest settled 

31 Ralph M. Davis 
Some Ruffage for Americans 


June 
7 Arthur McArthur 
James Whitcomb Riley 
14 Franklin Bradley 
Camping 
Flag Presentation to Boy Scouts 
of America 
Scout Executives honored guests 
21 Delegates’ reports of Interna- 
tional convention 
Convention impressions 
28 Amber Andrews 
How Is Your Golf ? 
Special golf literature—group 
golf instruction 
July 
§ David M. Davidson 
Training Our Future Citizens 
Declaration of Independence 
12 James F. McFarland 
Why a “Y”? 
Summer camping privileges 
19. M. Phillip Cannon 
Health Suggestions 
Semi-annual activities report 
26 Benjamin W. Bassford 
Life insurance 
August 
2 Ferdinand G. Christgau 
Building and Loan Associations 
Q Starr M. Miner 
Machine Typesetting 
16 Walter W. Morris 
House Committee Problems 
23 Donald J. Tobin 
Correct Dress for Men 
30 James E. Monahan 
Distribution of Milk 
Inspection of milk distribution 
plant 
September 
6 Hope Thompson 
The Closed Shop 
13. Frank L. Church 
A Spoonful of Sunshine 
Constitution Week 
Constitution read by high school 
student 
National Defense Day 
20 Gordon L. Hostetter 
Labor Conditions in Chicago 
27 Michael W. Zimmer 
Carelessness and Sorrow 
National Safety Week 
Safety posters, old fenders and 
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a wrecked automobile displayed 
Presentation of illuminated sign 


October 
4 Mabel Simpson 
Law Enforcement 
Quarterly activities report 
Chester M. Hayden 
Fire Prevention 
Delegates’ reports of district con- 
vention 
Convention education 
Jessie Rae Taylor 
Male.Character Impersonations 
Presentation of club motto 


11 


18 


wr 


November 





| 


| 


1 Clyde L. Burtis 
Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment 
Leaders of four high schools 
guests 
What the Boy Expects of Ki- | 
wanis | 

8 David Shillinglaw | 
Present Conditions in Europe 
Armistice Day 

15 Frank P. Hammond 
Kiwanis Stability 
Charter Members’ Day—lInter- | 
Club and Trustees’ Meeting 
Past presidents and _ charter 
members honored 
Club’s seventh birthday 
Treasure chest of Kiwanis ideas | 
presented to division 

22 Closed Meeting 
Discussion of proposed athletic | 
show 

29 Jacob D. Allen | 
A New Political Idea — That 


Detroit Election 


Presentation of framed pictures | 


of past presidents 


December 


6 Leo Phillips 
A Constructive Program for 
Under-Privileged Children 

13. Thomas E. Reynolds 
Policies and Objectives of 1928 | 

20 Joel D. Hunter 
A Christmas Message 
27 Committee Chairmen 
Accomplishments of 1927 
Recommendations for 1928 
Committee Meetings 
Meetings Efficiency 
Required Rating 
Aeemadanee ov. is ck ens 52 90% 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
re 12 70 
Business Standards ..... 12 70 
ee eee + 70 
Civic Improvements .... 12 75 
Community Welfare + 70 
ee ne ee eee 8 80 
OS re ee 12 70 
Efficiency ........ ods 2 100 
| Sree + 75 
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10 CS, 


In every room 


Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two 


programs. 


Press a valve —and you have ice-water. 


Select a book from the library catalog—and it’s sent 

up to you. Wake in the morning, and find the news- 

paper under your door. 7 ¢ ¢ A Statler is your ““home 
, 


away from home.’ 


The v organization of 
L700 VOL ALLAN. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


y 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS 


ry 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 









ne 
ie. 





Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn 


Write for Information 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 





FISHING x HUNTING 


= AT « 


EUSTIS, FLA. 


Within 15 miles of Eustis, a famous 
deer and bear country, are 1000 clear 
sparkling lakes teeming with Black 
Bass, Pickerel, Perch and Bream. 
For Full Information 
Address 


EUSTIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. K 

















Convention Drawing Room 


Banquet 


























JULES BRAZIL 


| “The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World 


3328-84th Street, Jastpon Heights, 
NE Ww YORK ¢ ITY 


Address 
| Studio: 

















Kiwanis Emblem Christmas Cards | 


$1 box of 15 assorted. Beautiful Steel Die designs, 
sentiment and your lodge EMBLEM on each card. 
Send $1 TODAY or 10c in stamps for sample. Em- 
blem cards for Xmas, Sympathy, Sick, etc., for ANY 
organization. 


PILGRIM STUDIOS 





11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


| 








MEDITERRANEAN Cruise 


$600 up 
ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, C ‘asablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, 
guides, motors, etc. 
Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK c. CLARK, Times Bidg., N, Y. 








The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters H 























asin engin SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
**No Agents”’ Elmira,N.Y 























pore ipteetenki: . 
King Edward Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 

Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 
REED they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 
; OF AMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
a ~} 
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Good Will and Grievance 12 80 
SEGUS sv votsccwee ae oe 100 
Inter-Club Relations.... 12 80 
Law Enforcement ...... 4 70 
Laws and Regulations... 2 100 
Membership and 

Classification ........ 12 90 
erry Foe §2 80 
gy. ee eee 52 80 
Puen AGars ...ccsces 12 80 
BP errs §2 85 
POE oc cuvcchetaae §2 60 
POCCCRTION. 200s vee ee 12 80 
Traffic and Safety...... 12 85 
Under-Privileged Child . 12 90 
Vocational Guidance 

and Placement ...... 12 80 
Board of Directors...... 16 90 

Questionnaires were distributed 


among the members to determine the 
club’s major objective, minor civic ob- 
ligations and suggestions for the im- 
provement of policies which permitted 
an intelligent selection of committees. 
Written policies and objectives were 
furnished each committee and at the 
first meeting of the year the members 
were committed to the performance of 
the proposed activities. Continuous 
committee activity was assured by sys- 
tematically tabulating all objectives in 
a diary and the weekly programs were 
formulated to codrdinate with the com- 
mittee objectives. At the last meeting 
of the year each committee prepared a 
written report of accomplishments to- 
gether with recommendations for im- 
provement in 1928. 


Social Activities 


Jan. 13 Governor’s Ball 
26 Installation of Officers 
Feb. 1 Ladies’ Day Luncheon 


March | 
April 19 
25 


May 3 


Hand Ball Tournament 
Inter-Association Day 
Theatre Party 
Ladies’ Day and Children’s 
Party 

12 Club Golf Tournament 

12 Dinner Dance 

24 Indoor Baseball Contest 
June 21 Ladies’ Day Luncheon 

22 Inter-Club Golf Tourna- 
ment 


28 Club Golf Tournament 
l 


Aug. 15 Horse Shoe Pitching Con- 
test 
30 Ladies’ Day Luncheon 
Sept. 28 Harvey Ladies’ Nite 
Oct. 4 Ladies’ Day Luncheon 
19 Dinner Dance 
Nov. 9 Minstrel Show and Dance 
12 Football Party 
28 Athletic Show and Vaude- 
ville Entertainment 
Dec. 8 Joint Meeting with Com- 
mercial Association 
28 Bowling Tournament 


28 Volley Ball Tournament 
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IV. 

HE club was represented at every 

inter-club meeting and charter 
night to which it was invited, attending 
as follows: 


InTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Inter-Club Meetings 


Feb. So ». Weetiewn ........ 17 
wee + 1S RPGS Pere .... 005. 10 
BA des er 6 
Oct. 26 Garfield Boulevard... 13 
2st | aed + 
ee ee OS eee 23 
Charter Nights 

Dec. 29 Lincoln Park....... 2 
Feb. 10 #£=Edison Park....... l 
March 24 Brookfield ........ 2 
April 28 Northtown ........ 2 
June 2° North Central...... 2 
paly 16> Tiarvey 2.02006 dacs 30 

Attended the Pre-Convention Con- 


ference of Division I, North, on Sep- 
tember 19. Entertained the district 
governor and the trustees of Division I, 
South, on November 15, presenting a 
Treasure Chest of Kiwanis Ideas to the 
clubs in order to disseminate ideas in a 
uniform manner. The Treasure Chest 
was delivered to the Kiwanis Club 
of Roseland on December 14 and a 
Trustees’ Meeting was arranged at 
Joliet on January 30. The club has 
been very active in all All Chicago 
Kiwanis Clubs, furnishing an attend- 
ance of one hundred and nineteen mem- 
bers during the year. On March 8, 
the club acted as host and sponsored 
“All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs Day.” On 
June 2, the club coéperated in a spe- 
cial stunt at the chartering of the North 
Central Kiwanis club which was termed 
“The Milk of Kiwanis Kindness.” On 
November 7, twenty-nine members of 
the club participated in the Annual 
Inter-Club Song Contest. On Novem- 
ber 11, thirteen members of the club 
were present at the unveiling of the 
Dough Boy Monument in Lincoln 
Park. On April 19, the club acted as 
host to the surrounding civic and com- 
mercial associations which resulted in 
fifty-two different organizations being 
represented. On December 8, twenty- 
four members of the club joined with 
the Englewood Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation in an Inter-Association Meet- 
ing. On June 19, the-club sponsored 
an Inter-Club-Under-Privileged Child 
meeting at the Glenwood Manual 
Training School for boys. On June 
21, the club coéperated with the Engle- 
wood Business Men’s Association in 
observing Kiwanis Day at the Greater 
Englewood Trade Exposition. One 
hundred and twelve visiting Kiwanians 
were entertained as guests and sixty- 
seven members of the club attended 
one hundred and fifty-five meetings of 
other clubs during the year. 


October, 1928 


RELATION To DistricT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


V. 


LL Officers were present at the 

meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees. Thirty members con- 
stituted the second largest delegation 
at the International convention. Four- 
teen members attended the district 
convention. Acted as host to the divi- 
sional conference, entertaining one hun- 
dred and forty guests representing ten 
clubs. Sponsored the Kiwanis Club of 
Harvey and arranged the charter pres- 
entation meeting on July 18 after four 
months of personal effort. Prepared 
and distributed a complete history of 
Kiwanis organization ard development 
and codperated in disseminating Ki- 
wanis publicity, through THe Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE, the district bulletin, metro- 
politan newspapers and the club 
weekly printed publication. Provided 
members for International and district 
committees and speakers at all conven- 
tions. The club’s objectives have been 
formulated to codrdinate with the In- 
ternational objectives with particular 
reference to the under-privileged child, 
citizenship and vocational guidance and 
placement. Every monthly, semi- 
annual and annual report has been 
promptly submitted to the Interna- 
tional and district organizations and 
the club has been first to pay its Inter- 
national and district obligations. 


The Process of 
Electing a President 


(From page 510) 
Defects in the System 


According to the argument of many 
congressmen and students of this entire 
election procedure there are defects in 
the present system. The electors were 
originally designed to be agents of the 
state but they have become mere instru- 
ments of the party which has already 
designated its choice for President. 
The Bill of 1887 gives Congress the 
power to disfranchise a state, and it 
was the intention of the Constitution 
to make the Executive independent and 
place his election beyond the reach of 
the control of Congress. There is a 
lapse of two months between the presi- 
dential election and the meeting of the 
electors, which gives a chance for in- 
trigue and corrupting influences. Dis- 
cussion of disputed returns might 
continue to midnight of March 3 and 
the House would be put in the role 
of President-maker. If the election 
goes to the House, the choice of a 
President is intrusted to a body of 
men about to go out of existence, or 
perhaps to a House under the control 
of the party defeated at the preceding 
November election. With a House 
election by state, each state having one 
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vote, there is the possibility of electing 
a President with the majority of states 
representing perhaps a minority of the 
population of the country. The ques- 
tion arises as to what is the procedure 
in case the President-elect dies before 
taking office, or if both President-elect 
and Vice-President-elect die. The Con- 
stitution does not define this point. 
Many conflicting opinions have been 
voiced. 

States still can reverse their own 
legislatures and appoint their own 
electors. Was it the intention of the 
Constitution to give the states that 
much power? This is not likely but 
it has been done. 

Regarding a direct popular vote, en 
masse, it is held that the states would 
not give up their independent entities 
in a republic. It would be necessary 
to have three-fourths of all the states 
agree to do this and the smaller states 
would undoubtedly refuse. 

The general ticket system has its 
defects in that it stifles the vote of the 
minority, creates doubtful states, leaves 
the way open for fraud, and the district 
plan is objected to because the party 
in power can control the arrangement 
of the district. 

Madison in 1823, 36 years after the 
Constitutional Convention in which he 
took part, made some interesting re- 
marks regarding the non-definiteness 
of the electoral system in the Consti- 
tution, when he said: “The difficulties 
were deeply felt by the Constitutional 
Convention and as the final arrange- 
ment of it took place in the latter stage 
of the session, it was not exempt from 
a degree of the hurrying influences pro- 
duced by fatigue and impatience in all 
such bodies, though the degree was 
much less than usually prevails in 
them.” He agreed that an amendment 
to the Constitution calling for the elec- 
tion of electors by districts was desir- 
able. 

Senator Ingalls declared the Elec- 
toral Commission law as “a device that 
was favored by each party in the belief 
that it would cheat the other and it 
resulted in defrauding both.” 

In 1887 the electoral procedure was 
regulated in great detail. 


Suggested Remedies 


Various remedies have been pro- 
posed. One writer, J. H. Dougherty, 
setting forth one of his own, says, “that 
the theory of electoral franchise is that 
every voter is a voting unit of equal 
force with every other voter. Equality 
consists not only in the privilege of 
enjoying the franchise but in the effi- 
ciency of the vote. In every election 
except that of President and Vice- 
President each voter adds to an effec- 
tive aggregate and suffers no loss 
through some intermediate body as it 
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HoME TALENT SHOWS 


Minstrels—Musical Comedies—Revues 
Expositions—Pageants and Indoor Circuses 
Completely Staged by 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS 


Garrick Theatre Bldg. "© Phones State 0698-0699 


CHICAGO 


Equipped with gorgeous costumes, marvelous scenic and lighting effects 


Our superior service and systems will assist you in maintaining 
sufficient funds with which to further your welfare 
activities and objectives 





WRITE, WIRE or PHONE at our expense for complete 
details and list of recent Kiwanis Club successes from 
both United States and Canada 





























Battle Creek 





for Rest and Health Building 























In Battle Creek—one of nature’s most 











charming vacation spots—you will enjoy 
a pleasant outing and the added benefits 
of a scientific health training course. 























A complete daily program is planned for 
each guest. The palatable diet, expert 























physical direction, outdoor life, efficient 
medical service and congenial companion- 



























ship all help to make this an ideal vacation 
retreat. 

















Write for all the facts about a real 
““Rest Vacation.’’ 






“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 






The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan 
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The fling system that uses 
flat manila folders is operated 
on the theory that each folder 


| in the cabinet will be called 
upon to hold an equal number 
of papers. 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and 
impair the efhiciency of the en- 
tire fling system and are the 
cause of many misfiled and 
lost letters. 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed—in recognition of 
this fact—to eliminate these disad- 
vantages. They will hold efficiently 
3, 30 or 300 letters. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
ready for quick filing and instant ref- 


erence, 





Wi urge you totry a “Vertex” Pocket 
in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 


ence. 


The coupon below will bring you 

a free sample for this purpose. 

There is no obligation attached. 
Send for it today. 


secceseeececceceses Cut Here veessesecesscesecs 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 


Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘VERTEX’ lile Pocket, as 


described in October Kiwanis Magazine 
Name of Firm lic ihc ubded 
Adcres 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO, 
Dept. X, 13th and Wood Sts. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 














does in the electoral college. The real 
aim is to select a President and not a 
set of electors.” He points out that 
“the only method whereby all voting 
units within the state can be placed on 
a par of efficiency is by the allotment to 
every candidate of that proportion of 
presidential votes of the state to which 
the ratio of the vote for him to the 
entire vote of the state of all candidates 
entitles him.” He claims that this 


| would overcome the evil of any agency 








tending to diminish the effectiveness of 


| each individual’s vote and that every 


possible vote that could be cast and is 
not, would make a direct difference in 
results. 

In Dougherty’s plan the electoral 
college in each state would be abolished 
but there would be presidential votes, 
the number of votes in each state to 
correspond to the number of senators 
and representatives in each state. By 
his plan, if any one candidate received, 
say 50 per cent of the total popular 
vote of the state, and the state had, 
for example, 20 such presidential votes, 
the candidate would receive 10. If 
another candidate received 30 per cent 
of the popular vote, he would be alloted 
30 per cent of the 20 presidential votes, 
or 6. All the presidential votes would 
be certified by each state executive, 
the majority winning the presidency, 
and the announcement would be made 
before both houses of Congress. If two 
candidates having the highest number 
of presidential votes should be tied, 
then the award would be made to the 
candidate having the majority of popu- 
lar votes. Some measure like this he 
states, would make citizenship and the 
franchise of higher individual value, 
and would free the voters from the defi- 
nite lines of party power. A system like 
this would do away with the question 
that prevails at the present time con- 
cerning the death of any elector before 
he casts his vote. There would be no 
electors to die, or be disqualified, and 
there would be no difficulty in actual 
count and no possibility of different 
returns by the same state. 

In 1823 Benton offered a resolution 
to the Senate to abolish the electoral 
office and provide for the direct vote 
of the people. His plan was to divide 
each state into districts, the candidate 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
in each district was to receive one vote 
for each district. In case of a tie the 
House would choose the President. 
In this way the people of each district 
would be governed by their own 
majority vote and not be a majority 
existing in some other parts of the state. 
His plan failed, as he said afterwards, 
because of the conservative spirit of 
many people, being unwilling to 
change existing institutions; because 
of enemies of popular election who 
thought it unsafe to lodge the power of 
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the presidential election directly in the 
hands of the people, and further be- 
cause of intriguers who wished to 
manage elections for their own benefit 
and who needed intermediate bodies to 
do it. 





Impairing the Structure 
by Hasty Reform 
(From page 514) 
that, because of education, experience, 
and special training, members of the 
bar in a representative form of govern- 
ment, hold a quasi public and official 
position, then our responsibilities do 
not end even with a full measure of 
service in the matter of protesting 
against ill advised changes in judicial 
procedure or government. 

Particularly since we, as a nation, 
have grown rich and powerful we have 
become the target of foreign envy and 
jealousy. With our great material 
prosperity and progress, habits of idle- 
ness, wastefulness and_ indifference 
have crept upon us. We are approach- 
ing the period in our history when we 
may be compared to the youth who, 
because of the numerous advantages 
which have come to him, has become 
so much imbued with self-centered 
optimism that he makes bold not only 
to neglect, but openly defy the good 
old fashioned fundamentals of his old 
home fireside. Industrial and political 
Europe and the Orient understand us 
and our shortcomings, in some respects, 
better than we do ourselves. 


A Plea for Preparedness 


The individual who dares to suggest 
that many well intentioned organiza- 
tions in this country, composed of the 
finest people of the land, are by insid- 
ious propaganda being used as cat’s 
paws by designing internationalists 
from across the seas, is looked upon by 
most of the happy-go-lucky, care-free 
and well-fed American people as an 
alarmist only. 

Most convincing evidence of an in- 
controvertible character is at hand. A 
few souls, however, alert and fervent 
in their patriotism, are constantly 
sounding the danger signal. No human 
being in this day has done more patient, 
constructive work than Judge Martin 
J. Wade. That both foreign men and 
money are constantly at work, by cun- 
ningly devised schemes and insidious 
propagand: i, to weaken and break down 
our fundamentals of government, is the 
subject of abundant proof. At the same 
time, the American people are becom- 
ing more indifferent to their political 
privileges and. responsibilities as they 
become more and more engrossed in 
profits and almost profligate pleasures. 

(Turn to page 546) 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 


edi 























IS life is made up of rosy visions. 
He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 


of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 
millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. 


But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him | 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 
a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 


What he needs is a STICK OF DYNAMITE—anything to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW. 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter 
out’ into a failure—A JOB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.’’ 
The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC. 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now’’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men 





and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un- 
known. And among the better known persons who use and advo. 
cate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons’’ 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial General Staff 

Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 


650,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 


of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on) 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 
book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th Street Dept. 4010 New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 





The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 46th Street, Dept. 4010 
New York City 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 





Name 
Address 
City 








State 
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- LUNCHEON 
and 
CONVENTION 


BADGE 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 


Apcr ara SEANC EMC EHt KING CO 





2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on 
Request 

















HALLOWEEN TIME 
'* MASQUERADE 






4 Li ys Add Zest to Your 
an Halloween and Thanks- 

giving Entertainments 
Use Van Housen's 


FAVORS—DECORATIONS—PAPER 
HATS—NOVELTIES 


Send for Our New Catalog Ne. 83 


C Yanflousens favor (0. 


81 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KIWANIS SUPPLIES 
for Every Club Need 
We have everything that will help make 
your parties successful new stunts, 


novel entertainment ideas, new favors, 
decorations, etc. 


Let us help you plan your 
next club party 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
500 W. Adams Street Chicago 
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Impairing the Structure 
by Hasty Reform 


(From page 544) 

No more gloriously altruistic ideal- 
ism has crystallized into tangible form 
in centuries than the modern appeal to 
the soul’s yearning for universal and 
permanent peace. While today much 
of the old world is joining in proposals 
looking to limitation of armaments and 
outlawing war, keen observers fear that 
the same old world full of envy and 
racial hatreds and nursing grievances 
accumulating for many years, expects 
to endeavor to settle old scores some 
day. 

It is not pessimism to be alert, it is 
folly to be unwarned and unprepared. 
Happily, however, the political sky is 
not without its rainbow of promise. 
Public spirited men of vision, actuated 
by entirely patriotic and unselfish 
motives, have by great sacrifices of time 
and energy, launched movements which 
if sustained and enlarged give ample 
promise of splendid results. 

Without attempting to enumerate 
them and merely as illustrations, we 
may mention provisions now found in 
the statutes of many of the states re- 
quiring regular courses of instruction 
in the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the state. 
Statutes in many states require a mini- 
mum of instruction in American history 
and civic rights. Nation wide oratori- 
cal contests on the Constitution have 
been inaugurated. 

A certain week in the year is now 
being set aside as “Constitution Week.” 
All of this work is only fairly started. 
My appeal is that the entire American 
bar should give its hearty codperation 
to all these and similar movements, 
and that each lawyer, feeling it a per- 
sonal responsibility, should give some 
of his time, his money and his energy 
in behalf of this worthy and important 
cause. 

The multitudinous, ramifying and 
far-reaching problems of peace are no 
less important and no more easily 
solved than the problems of war, yet 
the American people proceed promptly 
to demobilize whenever peace is 
declared. 

Mindful of the blunderings of hu- 
manity in its efforts to perfect and 
maintain a form of government which 
shall afford the greatest measure of 
freedom coupled with the utmost of 
security in life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness and recalling the terrible 
sacrifices of blood and treasure which 
have been made through the ages, as a 
result of which we of today bask in 
the soft, mellow sunshine of peace and 
prosperity, may we not bestir ourselves 
to a greater measure of devotion to our 
ideals and greater sacrifices of treasure 
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and energy that we may thus do our 
full duty in at least preserving for 
posterity the marvelous heritage which 
we today enjoy. 

May we continue to listen to those 
phantom voices from across the seas: 


“We are the dead; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies 

grow 


In Flanders fields.” 


The Federal Reserve 


System 

(From page 507) 
eral Reserve Board to let all the efforts 
of recent years go for nought 
and be compelled possibly to do the 
whole job over again? This was the 
problem which confronted those in 
charge of our central banking system, 
and only those who know all the facts 
and are in touch with the whole situa- 
tion can say whether the decision 
reached was or was not a wise one. It 
may be that the Reserve System went 
too far in one direction, and the writer 
is inclined to believe that it did, though 
he does not claim to know. To err is 
human and the nice adjustments 
needed to strike just the right balance 
will only be arrived at after many more 
experiences similar to the one of last 
summer. 

There is another aspect of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which at times 
has aroused much criticism. It is all 
very well to say that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the needs of the United 
States Treasury. The writer of this 
article believes, broadly speaking, en- 
tirely in this view. But after all the 
welfare of our government is not some- 
thing entirely foreign to us. If the 
government has to pay high rates on its 
refunding operations, it will affect our 
taxes and a point can easily be reached 
where this would prove to be a much 
greater burden to our fiscal and indus- 
trial structure than some subservience 
on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the needs of the Treasury. 
There again obviously certain adjust- 
ments must be developed and these can 
only come from long trial. If the sys- 
tem is allowed to develop without too 
much interference, there will be cre- 
ated in time barometers and other simi- 
lar instruments by which those charged 
with the administration of the system 
will know what weather to expect and 
from what quarter the winds will blow. 
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It must always be remembered that 
this system, like other governmental 
agencies, is administered by human be- 
ings. A strong, powerful, and wise 
Secretary of the Treasury, such as we 
have had in recent years, will naturally 
exert a great influence upon the action 
of the Federal Reserve Board and it 
means little whether or not he actually 
is a member of the board. Likewise, 
the influence of a governor of any 
given Federal Reserve bank or of a 
Federal Reserve agent will be deter- 
mined to a large extent by his ability. 
A very able and intelligent man will 
usually make his way to the top and he 
may exert a disproportionate influence 
upon the decisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. No legislative enactments 
can or should alter such conditions. 

The present writer is pleading 
merely for this: that in view of the at- 
tacks which have been made upon the 
system in recent months, judgment 
should be suspended. In spite of mis- 
takes made here and there, the Federal 
Reserve System is on the whole a most 
satisfactory instrument to do the work 
for which it was created. Radical 
changes should not be made lightly 
and especially should not be made in 
consequence of what may prove to be 
merely a tempest in the teapot. There 
will be changes required in the course 
of time, some because of defects dis- 
covered in the system, some on account 
of changing conditions, but all should 
be weighed and considered most care- 
fully. 





Seconders 


There's a whole lot of chaps in this old world 
of ours 
Who depend on their brothers for thunder, 
They seem to be short on creational powers 
And their visions seem dull, but I wonder 
Just what would transpire if there were no 
men 
Bereft of original notion, 
To jump to their feet and get quite busy 
when 
They’re needed to second the motion. 


The man who has flocks of ideas in his head 
Is an asset to civilization, 

By him countless thousands of others are led 
In the city, the state and the nation; 

But powerless he who originates things 
Without the whole-hearted devotion 

Of the dub who invariably into line swings 
When the time comes to second the motion. 


We can’t all be leaders—some fellows, you 
know 
Were born just on purpose to follow; 
Majorities play minor parts in life’s show 
While a few in the spotlight can wallow. 
But everyone has his true place in the scheme 
As we paddle our crafts on life’s ocean, 
And an important part of creation’s design 
Is the benny who seconds the motion. 


—Ep S. SNoVER, 
Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan. 


Finding the Right 
Job 
(From page 503) 

tional guidance, I want to take the 
opposite position. It is the function of 
the state to place at the disposal of 
those, who by law are recognized as 
minors, a satisfactory program of edu- 
cation that will make them at majority, 
useful members of the society of which 
they are to be a part. It is not being 
done, for fifty-five per cent are leaving 
school with less than a grammar school 
education. 

Surely we are not going to see this 
large group leave the field of education 
so early, be left to drift and secure an 
unorganized education. Just as new 
methods and new forms become stand- 
ard in government and industry, so 
must newer principles of knowledge 
and instruction become part of our 
present system. We must adopt addi- 
tional means to continue the education 
of this large number. Greater latitude 
in trade, continuation and night schools 
have been a help. But certainly the 
educational field sees and will see in 
greater measure as time passes, that 
organized groups such as this can serve 
in a very large way and render a very 
real service. The service group know 
life because they are living in realities. 


Measuring the Progress of Civilization 


The pathway of civilization, whether 
we take it from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual, nation, or race, has never 
seemed overly long to me. In time, yes, 
but in progress, not so very long. The 
progress made is claimed to be the re- 
sult of many activities. Philosophy, 
art, labor, science, all, at some time or 
other voice their claim to be the meas- 
uring stick of civilization’s progress. 
In my humble opinion, society cannot 
test its progress by any one of these 
for more than a very little while at 
the most. 

Tests to determine progress of civili- 
zation can only be made after the 
period has passed. The test would then 
seem to be the rapidity with which 
society replaces knowledge for opinion 
and tradition, and to have this knowl- 
edge becomes the accepted facts of the 
mass. In other words, the speed at 
which we effectively increase the know]l- 
edge, usefulness and contentment of 
the majority, is the best criterion of 
the progress of civilization. 

Kiwanis can be an agency for the 
fostering and development of this field 
of activity. With the guidance of its 
officers and the counselling of its mem- 
bership, it can and will easily become 
a part of the foundation of the build- 
ing of human happiness. 
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CAMPAIGNS 
171 






STATES 


and 





IN CANADA 


Money.raising cam- 
paigns are being conducted by 
Ketchum, Inc. this Fall for some of 
the leading institutions in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Illinois, Texas, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and across 
the border in Canada. 


These campaigns are for funds rang- 
ing from $100,000 to $2,500,000. 
The institutions for which they are 
to be conducted include hospitals, 
colleges, Masonic organizations 
and American Legion Community 
houses. 

Practically all these campaigns have 
come to Ketchum, Inc. because of 
the splendid record of success 
achieved by this organization in 
more than 200 similar campaigns 
in the past. 

We will be glad to suggest money- 
raising plans for your institution. 
Write direct to NORMAN MACLEOD 





KETCHUM, Inc 


Park Building, PITTSBURGH 
149 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Republic Bank Bldg., DALLAS, TEX. 


Executives: George Ketchum Carlton G. Ketchum 
Norman MacLeod Robert E. Grove 
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10 Inches Off 


Waistline In 
35 Day 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt, Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly ree 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
vecommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don't get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S&S. La Salle St., Chicago, tl. 


Landon & Warner, Dept.10-E,332 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 























BANNERS 
For Decoration 
Made of 
Crepe Paper 
Size 17x21 
Retail $1.00 each 
Send for Samples 


Special Prices 
in Quantities 


Also Hat Bands, 
Badges, etc. 





Special Items 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY CO. 
Ryan Bidg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


auury CIGARS ence! 


OLD TIME MILD HAVANA BLENDED 
5 INCH INVINCIBLE CIGARS 
IMPORTED SUMATRA on CONNECTICUT 
BROADLEAF WRAPPED. KINDLY 
SPECIFY LIGHT-MEDIUM-OR DARK 


BOX OF $275 ADD 10 CENTS 
25 WEST OF DENVER 





PROMPT 


PERU, INDIANA <2) 
SERVICE U, Cea? 














NOVELTIES 
That Create Fun 
PAPER HATS - NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOON S- DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmake:s. 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 








| 
| 
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Olympia, Washington, Builds Home 
By N. P. FARIS 


PresIDENT, Krwanits Home AssociaTION 
Ortympi1a, WASHINGTON 


T is possible that an organization 

can gather such momentum that it 
will burn itself out in much the same 
manner that a meteor, hurling through 
space, lights the heavens for one glori- 
ous display, and then is consumed by 
its intense heat generated in passing. 

Realizing the necessity for a perma- 
nent activity, the Kiwanis Club of 
Olympia, Washington, launched a 
house-building program the first of the 
year, and has recently completed its 
first unit. 

Last January the trustees appointed 
a committee to present a plan to the 
club for adoption. The plan, as finally 
adopted, provided that a corporation 
be formed to accept and hold title to 
property, and act in all ways as the 
legal entity of the club. Finances were 
provided for the beginning of the proj- 
ect by making use of a fund known as 
the “Christmas Fund,” which had been 
accumulated through a ten-cent margin 
on the weekly luncheon ticket, until it 
amounted to over $600. 

The plan was adopted by the club 
with substantial enthusiasm, demon- 
strated by the fact that a Kiwanian 
donated a lot, a Kiwanian attorney did 
the legal work, a Kiwanian abstracter 
did the title work, a Kiwanian architect 
drew the plans, Kiwanians furnished 
lumber, hardware, plumbing, paints, 
window shades and miscellaneous items 
at cost, and a Rotarian furnished elec- 
tric fixtures and wire at cost and 
donated the labor. The building opera- 
tions were supervised by a non-affil- 
iated contractor free of charge, and 
much skilled labor was donated by 


members of the local trades council. 
The secretary of the local trades coun- 
cil, a plasterer, who had not worked at 
his trade since being elected to his 
office, which occupies all his time, be- 
came so enthused over the proposition 
that he donned his overalls and lent a 
hand throughout the plastering job. 
He didn’t want to be left out of it. 

The result is that the Olympia Ki- 
wanis club, through its incorporated 
Kiwanis Home Association, has built 
and now owns a beautiful five-room 
cottage, with full basement, modern in 
every particular, which has a conserva- 
tive value of $4000, at a cost of ap- 
proximately half that amount. 

The purpose of this cottage is to 
supply a modern home, with all the 
environmental advantages possible, for 
some worthy widowed mother, at a 
nominal monthly rental. She will have 
the use of the home as though it were 
her own, so long as she remains wid- 
owed, and will have the opportunity to 
bring her children up on an equality 
with others more fortunate. 

The Olympia club already sees the 
wonderful good emanating from this 
program which has been accepted as a 
permanent plan, and will not be 
affected by changing officers and mem- 
bership. As fast as possible, other units 
will be constructed and deserving 
families selected to be housed. No pub- 
licity has been given the activity lo- 
cally, because it was thought to do so 
would bring unusual attention to the 
families being assisted, with possible 
harmful reaction, and the club does 
not desire to advertise its charity work. 














Kiwanians who aceompanied District Governor Syverson to Olympia following the Seattle Convention, 

in front of home built by Olympia, Washington, members. From left to right: W. J. McIntyre, with 

his team and helper, grading the yard, Lloyd M. Masemore, President of the Olympia Club, W. J. 

Griggs, member, E. L. Farnsworth, Vice-President, Charles Harris, of the Spokane Club, Fred W. 

Stocking, George A. Hall, N. P. Faris, Olympia members, Alfred H. Syverson, Governor, Pacific- 

Northwest District, Al Warnica and Jay Bolster, Olympia members, J. E. Hunt and L. L. Carding, 
of Baxter Springs, Kansas, and Jay Kanney, another Olympia member. 
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This 
Thousands of Dollars 


A financing campaign that produced thousands of dollars 
cash capital by mail, at a cost of less than 2 per cent. 


HAT would you be willing to give 
for a proved-out financing plan that 
raised thousands of dollars for a 


commercial enterprise, entirely by mail, at 
a cost of less than two per cent? 


The company that used this plan paid 
Ben Sweetland, the master mail-salesman 
who prepared it, five thousand dollars. 
And they consider the money well spent, 
for this plan raised the money they needed 
at about one-tenth of what they thought it 
would cost. 


Now what are you willing to give for 
this entire plan—everything from A to Z— 
everything from inquiry-bringing letter to 
the letter acknowledging the receipt of the 
money? What do you think this entire 
plan—complete in every detail—is worth 
to the man, or the company, in need of 
cash capital? 





Is it worth a thousand dollars—a hun- 
dred dollars—ten dollars? 


Well, you can now have it for eractly 
one dollar, because this amazingly success- 
ful financing plan is now included, to- 
gether with nine other successful money- 
raising plans, in the Paramount Plans for 
Producing Cash Capital. 


Send for these ten money-raising plans 
today. Examine them in your own home. 
Judge their value for yourself. They cost 
you nothing if you do not keep them—and 
only ten dollars if you do. 


These Plans Raised Millions 


The ten remarkable financing campaigns 
that make up the Paramount Plans for 
Producing Cash Capital have raised vari- 
ous sums of money from $100 to $1,000,- 
000. Here is a list of the ten plans—plans 
prepared by experts who received thou- 
sands of dollars in fees for their services— 
plans which you can now have and use to 


Plan Raised 





‘pase These ten successful financing plans— 
complete campaigns—are not plans that 
WILL raise money. THEY ARE PLANS 
THAT HAVE RAISED IT. And you 
can now have these plans to guide you in 
raising any money—any capital—you may 
need for any kind of a business anywhere. 





These ten plans were prepared by lead- 
ing advertising and sales experts—men 
who are master mail-salesmen—men who 
are experienced in preparing letters and 
printed matter that get what they go after. 


Send for these successful plans today. 
Let them show you how to get the money 
you want—how to finance any business of 
any kind. 





Send No Money 


Send no money now. Just mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you the ten plans— 
complete in ten 9 x 12 books in special li- 
brary container—for ten days’ free exami- 
raise any money you need for any business pation. Look them over at your leisure. 
purpose—for only one dollar per plan: See with your own eyes how you can use 

1. A simple plan that has raised from these plans to finance any enterprise in 
$500 to $5,000 for enterprises which you are interested. 

of all kinds. 

A plan that raised $30,009 by the 

sale of 8 per cent bonds. 

3. A plan that financed an industrial 
company at a cost of 10 per 
cent. 

4, A plan that raised $50,000 for an 








BENS. J. SWEETLAND 


aster Mail-Salesman 





iS 


Thousands of men fail to achieve the 
business success to which they are entitled 
simply through lack of the necessary 
money—the working capital—to get prop- 
erly under way and carry their projects 








oil company. through to success. 
5. A plan that financed a mining com- 
pany. Remember, these plans—every one of 
6. A plan that raised money at a cost them—are proved out and time tested. 
of less than 2 per cent. They raised the money. And they will 
7. A plan that raised $100,000 by sale show you how to raise it. No man in need 
of 7 per cent preferred stock. of capital for business purposes—or who 
8. A plan for financing a big real ever expects to need money—can afford to 
estate project. miss this opportunity to inspect these in- 
9. A plan that raised $250,000 for a valuable financing plans without cost or 
publishing company. obligation. So, mail the coupon now. 
10. A plan that raised $1,000,000 for a Address American Business Builders, Inc., 
motion picture company. Dept. 86-B, 18 East 18 St., New York. 





$500.”"—G. P. M., Fall River, Mass. 





Results! 


“Your plans enabled me to raise $2,000 which I needed. Any- 
body can obtain good results from this simplified system.”— 
A. N. R., Hull, Canada. ‘‘Put your plans to the test twice, and 
both times they worked like a charm.”—D. W., Antlers, Okla. 
“Your plan for sale of preferred stock raised over $100,000 for 
our company at a very reasonable cost.”—E. C. M., Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. “Used your plans with good success, having 
secured a partner who has invested with me in a business that 
promises good returns.”—C,. D. M., Morgantown, N. J. “I 
used your plans to start a small business and get a partner with 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 86-B, 18 East 18 St., New York 


Please send me for free examination a set of the 
Paramount Plans for Producing Cash Capital. If, 
after examination, I decide to keep them, I will send 
you $10 in full payment. Otherwise, I will remail 
them within ten days and owe you nothing. 


PO nd as ooo c a x URE oe 0 o COU ETTORE baal ia 
es ova da Whe doe awd bistea te Balbieee Gal 
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“How I Licked 
Wretched Old 
Age at 63” 


“] Quit Getting up Nights—Banished 
Foot and Leg Pains . . . Got Rid of 
Rheumatic Pains and Constipation 
. ». Improved Embarrassing Health 
Faults .. . Found Renewed Vitality. 


“At 61, I thought I was through. I blamed old age, 
but it never occurred to me to actually fight back. I was 
only half-living, getting up nights . . . embarrassed in 
my own home. . . constipated , . . constantly tormented 
by aches rnd pains. At 62 my condition became almost 
intolerable. I had about given up hope when a doctor 
recommended your treatmert. Then at 63, it seemed 
that I shook off 20 years almost overnight.” 


Forty—The Danger Age 


These are the facts, just as I learned them. In 65% of 
al! men, the vital prostate gland slows up soon after 40. 
No pain is experienced, but as this distressing condi- 
tion continues, sciatica, backache, severe ‘S iadder 
weakness, constipation, etc., often develop. 


Prostate Trouble 


These are frequently the signs of prostate trouble. 
Now thousands suffer these handicaps needlessly! For 
@ prominent American Scientist after seven years of 
research, discovered a new, safe way to stimulate the 
prostate gland to normal health and activity in many 
cases. This new hygiene is worthy to be called a notable 
achievement of the age. 


A National Institution 
for Men Past 40 


Its success has been startling, 
its growth rapid. This new hy- 
giene is rapidly gaining in national 

rominence, The institution in 
Steubenville has now reached 
large proportions. Scores andeven 
hundreds of letters pour in every 
day, and in many cases reported 
results have been little short of 
amazing. In case after case, men 
have reported that they have felt 
ten years younger in six days. 
Now physicians in every part of 
the country are using and recom. 
mending this treatment. 

Quick as is the response to this 
new hygiene, it is actually apleas- 
ant, natural relaxation, involving 
no drugs, medicine, or electric rays whatever. The 
scientist explains this discovery and tells why many 
men are old at forty in a new k now sent free, in 
24-page, illustrated form. Send for it. Every man past 
forty should know the true meaning of those frank facts. 
No cost or obligation is incurred. But act at once before 
this free edition is exhausted. Simply fill in your name 
below . tear off and mail. 

The Electro Thermal Company 
7410 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 
If you live West of the Rockies, mail yourinquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 

303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 74K 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NS A A A A LCS 
Tue Evectro Tuermat Co., 

7410 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
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What Kiwanis Means 


to Me 
NUMBER of interesting edi- 


tortals were received during the 

contest conducted by the last 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, the winner and recipient of 
honorable mention of which were an- 
nounced at Seattle and published in the 
August issue. Others will be published 
from time to time. Here is how three 
editorial writers summarized what 
Kiwanis meant to them: 


HE American citizen is a busy 

man. Perhaps ambition lures him ; 
worry drives him; or necessity threat- 
ens him. At all events, he devotes to 
his work his entire strength and 
energy. Fortunate is he who belongs 
to Kiwanis! Once a week he sits at 
luncheon in a new world; a world with 
an atmosphere of cordiality and cheer- 


fulness. Here sympathetic thoughts 
are born and noble impulses arise. 


Here he may relax and renew his 
strength, physically and spiritually, 
and Kiwanis with its material of good 
fellowship and idealism builds its 
weekly addition to the imperishable 
structure of human character. 
Epwin G. NorMANn 
W orcester, Massachusetts 
Winner in Worcester club. 
E Build. Some build in the past, 
some in the present, and some in 
the future. Some admire a Parthenon, 
some a Notre Dame, and say, those 
were days of master-builders. Some 
look up to massive structures of steel, 
towering above the spires, and say, this 
is the day of master achievement, while 
others build only a castle in air. All 
our structures mingle with the dust 
but the builders live forever in those 
who come after. The Master-Builder 
of us all left no monument but he 
engraved his immortal name in the 
lives of men. We Build. 
Cuares A. NICHOLS 
Douglas, Arizona 
IWANIS is the traffic red light 
to business. It brings the wheels 
of business to a stop and the following 
cross current is allowed to pass ; a hand- 
shake, a laugh, a joke, a cheery smile, 
less of myself, more of my neighbor, 
less use of my check book and more of 
the experience and joy of doing what 
the dollar cannot buy, encouragement 
to the less fortunate, promotion of civic 
pride, respect for law and order, in- 
spiration and ethics in business, more 
out of life, international friendship, 
love for the whole world. 
Dr. R. S. Vinsant 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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A Year of Rural 
Relations 
(From page 521) 


of the problems that has arisen during 
the past year. 


What Kiwanis Can Do 


However it is that some few diffi- 
culties shall arise from time to time 
in working out this objective, it is a 
fact that this is one of the most valu- 
able and serviceable of the present ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis. It is commend- 
able that the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the United States and 
Canada should give some keen thought 
and observation to rural affairs and 
should be ready to work with their 
brothers of the country districts in 
establishing better markets, more effi- 
cient schools, well equipped libraries, 
recreation centers, happier homes and 
more prosperous farms. All this can 
be done and more where the two groups 
of people meet and mingle with a com- 
mon purpose. The record of Kiwanis 
in the past is one for each individual 
member to be very proud of. Incident 
upon incident could be compiled and 
given to show how constructive accom- 
plishment has been secured. Building 
upon such a foundation, more beauti- 
ful superstructures can be erected in 
which men from the country and men 
from the cities and towns will dwell 
together in such a spirit as will serve 
to strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship and community enterprise. 
No more worthy purpose could find a 
place in the heart of man. 

















A moonlight night on the waters near Halifax, 
Neva Scotia. 

















THE KIWANIS 


Pa Don’t Like Kiwanis 


For It Never Meets at Night* 


PIANOLOGUE 


(By Roe Fulkerson and Jules Brazil) 


Father, he’s a Shriner, with a red fez on his 
bean, 

He marches with the Templars; his sword is 
long and keen! 

He is also in the Chapter, 
white and red, 

And, of course, a Blue Lodge Mason, so he 
rarely goes to bed! 

Father, also joined the Grotto, and became 
an Eastern Star 

So after dark you meet him, 
you are. 

He’s a of the Ku 
wears a robe of white, 

But Pa don’t like Kiwanis, for it never meets 
at night! 


with its apron 


no matter where 


Klux, and he 


member 


CHORUS 


Father is a in uniform of silk, 

He stays out till the morning and then brings 
in the milk. 

Father is an Eagle and he flies clear out of 
sight, 

But he 
meets at night. 


joiner, 


doesn’t like Kiwanis, for it never 


Father is an Elk, too, and wears a bull-elk’s 
tooth. 

He’s the biggest Elk in Elkdom, 
hundred proof. 

Father a Woodman, 
shiny axe, 

And he plays all night with Woodmen, when 
openers are jacks. 

Odd Fellowship, it got him, 
three golden links; 

Just the shank of any evening, is one a. m. 
he thinks. 

In the Knights that are Columbus, 
bright and shining light, 

But he doesn’t like Kiwanis, for it never 
meets at night! 


at least a 


with a bright and 


1s 


so he wears 


he’s a 


He joined with the Hibernians, also the 
A.P.A.’s 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Helpers, and in 
a Bridge Club plays. 

The Epworth League, he loves it! Also the 
Sons of Rest 

And with the Volstead Patriarchs he always 
does his best. 

A big Chief with the Redmen, with a feather 
in his hat, 

Of all Night Prowling Kittens, he is the big- 
gest cat! 

In Knights of Pythias uniform, he is a glori- 
ous sight, 

But Pa don’t like Kiwanis, for it never meets 
at night. 


FINAL CHORUS 


To Conventions of Kiwanis, Father 
never came; 

Here he would find things different, 
quite another game 

Where Kiwanians foregather, he would see 
a bright new light 

And Father would be happy, 


“politic” all night! 


my 


and 


for they 





*Pianologue composed by the two inimitables 
and sung at the Seattle Convention. 
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Free Proof That 
WAISTLINE FAT 
Quickly Reduced 
gritier he oe ee 


NSTEAD of wasting your time—instead 
of risking your health by weakening diets, 
exhausting exercises and pill-taking, in 
an effort to get rid of bulging waistline fat— 
try the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 
days—at our expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it 
causes a gentle, unnoticed massage action as 
it comes in contact with flabby flesh. So 
that with every move you make unwanted 
fat is being molded away—and kept away for 
good—and at a fraction of the prices charged 





by expert masseurs. 
Look Thinner Instantly! 


Take your waist measurement before and after this 
Free 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in inches. Feel 
the improvement in your general condition. According 
to the terms of our absolute guarantee, you must be 


pay nothing. 
Coupon Brings Free Details 

Write us at once and you will receive our Special 
10-Day Trial offer—a detailed description of this most 
successful reducing method, the principles of which 
are highly endorsed by leading physicians and profes- 
sional athletes everywhere. For the sake of your 
health and appearance take advantage of this offer at 
once. Send nomoney. Write now. The Weil Com- 
pany, 7210 ‘Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY, 
7210 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete description of 
the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your Spe- 
cial 10-Day Tria! Offer 
Name 
Address 
City State 











50 Paper Hats 
50 Balloons 


smaller party: or 25 
people .. 


See No. 


505 South Wells Street 





HALLOWE’EN PARTY F AVORS 


50 Noisemaker Favors 
50 Decorations 
A wonderful Hallowe’en assortment for a party of 25 couples 


Half of this assortment for 


$600 


78 Catalog for other and larger assortments for 
Hallowe’en, New Year’s and other party or Holiday celebrations, 


“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 


300 Serpentine 
Confetti 


$1990 
Double quantity and greater 


assortment for _ $190 


or 50 couples 


. i am - Chicago, Illinois 
















Stop Forgetting 


The Executive or Secretary 
who uses 
MOORE COLORED 
CARD SIGNALS 
never overlooks anything. The 
most practical reminder 
made. Your dealer has them. 
Write for free color chart. 


MOORE PUSH- -PIN co. 
(Wayne J 










Pa. 


), Ph 





FOR YOUR PARTY 


Our famous favors, paper hats, balloons, deco- 
rations, noise makers and novelties will delight 
you. Handsomely Illustrated Catalog 
Free on Request. 

Let Us Make Suggestions for Your Next Party 


THE HUNTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
2942 Herndon St. Chicago, Illinois 








Remaining District Conventions 


District Place Dates 
New England Swampscott, Mass. Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3 
Ohio . Cleveland .. Oc: 3, 2,3 
Kentucky SS Nashville, Tenn. Mt 4 « 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 16, 17, 18 
Nebraska-lIowa Newton, Iowa Oct. 17, 18 
Capital Richmond, Va. Oct. 18, 19, 20 ‘|| 
Georgia . Athens ‘aia Oct. 18, 19, 20 || 
Carolinas - «+ « « « Winston-Salem, N. c. Oct. 11, 12 |] 
| ee eee | Re Oct. 28, 29, 30 
Southwest . . . . . . « Phoenix, Ariz. ; Wow 4, 3 
Alabama : Birmingham ; . Nov. 8, 9, 10 
California- Nevada Sacramento, Calif. . - Nov. 8, 9, to | 
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CIGARS 


20- 


Men who know values quickly apor 
realize that this sthegreatest 


ORDER TODAY 


Get 
Acquainted 
This special offer 
expires 14 days 
after this Ad. 

*. Bend ¢ 


or pay on delivery, Your — 
money refunded if you don't 
t alue. 


»PITZERS D50 


reclate quality. They 
ar value ever offer 


FREE 
30 CIGARS 







dp, 
Ua) 





‘eane state Mild Medium. 
1 a A K My Bese 4; by, .~ 
Par And ip mot % 

H. SPITZER, Dept. *“‘K” 4, custo- 
52 Vaton a East, N. Y¥.C. 

uarchaser of bO cigars we a &, 

ceded ] } 4 oeetviie ce of ordering for BO « Ge 
ditional 1 box_of of our Spitzer's , Fa 
yelue $2.50 Include this in your order, itis the 


biggest value ever offered. 








COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConneh, 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














DESIGNED LETTERHEADS 


Made to your measure. Colorsketches furnished 


THE MANGAN STUDIO 
11 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 














KIWANIS 
EMBLEMS 


of Every 
Description 


Suitable for Office, Hotel or Club Room 


WRITE US YOUR WISHES TODAY 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 




















Use ae 


“WOMANLESS 
WEDDING” 
(Copyrighted) 
Over 1900 Productions 
Without a Financial 

Loss “ 
Funniest Home Talent 
Play Ever Produced 
No Memory Work 
No Guarantee Asked 
Only Two Rehearsals 
For Further Information 
Write 
SYMPSON LEVIE 


PRODUCING CO. 
10! N. Bowen St. Jackson, Mich. 





Bride and Groom 





















| J. T. Neal, 
| Fred Becht, 
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James A. 
Victor B. Newton, Orlando, 
John Scott, Huntsville, Ala. 
S. S. Carney, Rock Island, IIl. 

I, Edward Holsinger, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dr. W. W. Scott, Bessemer, Ala. 
Louis V. Kahn, Lakewood, N. J. 
Henry Wilhelms, Jr., Elizabeth, 
William N. Johnson, St. Louis, 
J. F. Shaible, Mason City, Ia. 
C. H. Wilkinson, Melbourne, Fla. 
Walter J. Reardon, Wilmington, Del. 

W. M. Marks, Montgomery, Ala. 

W. P. Splawn, Leeds, Ala. 

Robert W. Cole, Barbourville, Ky. 

J. Marion Orndoff, Winchester, Va. 
Eugene Shuman, Doylestown, Pa. 
Nicholas P. Clauson, Pittston, Pa. 
Richard T. Dale, Monessen, Pa. 

J. L. Slaughter, Columbus, Ga. 

Alvin M. Harmer, East San Diego, Calif. 
John Meighan, Hillsdale, Mich. 

George E. Miles, Smithfield, Utah. 

Wm. H. Protzman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. E. Treherne, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Dr. S. D. Calonge, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Henry W. Hale, Hoquiam, Wash. 

H. H. Baker, Hendersonville, N. C. 
Edward J. 
Ed Holsinger, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sam Graham, Norton, Va. 

C. H. Diggans, Delray Beach, 
Jr., Thomson, Ga, 
Jr., Highland Park, 


Fla. 


Biss Je 
Mo. 


Fla. 


N. Y. 
M. B. Fisher, 
Dr. S. H. Bell, 
H. E. Hatch, Logan, Utah 
Jos. Mitchell, Thomasville, Ga. 
Dr. Daniel A. Barrell, 
Me. 
U. Z. Maltby, 


Frankfort, Ind. 


Brownsville, Tex. 


Ne He 


Oswego, 


Robert C. Hollister, Batavia, III. 

N. L. Riteman, Greenville, Miss. 

S. -. Moyer, Nappanee, Ind. 

A. T. Jones, Abilene, Tex. 

M. : Keller, Midland, Ont. 

John B. Ackerson, New York City, N. Y. 
Dan A. Mossman, Huntington, W. Va. 


Sam R. Sharp, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Noyes P. Gallup, East Cleveland, O. 
George D. Flynn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ray F. Barnum, White Plains, N. Y. 
J. F. Shannon, Commerce, Ga. 

Dr. W. A. Kennedy, Cordell, Okla. 
H. J. Brasen, Miles City, Mont. 
M. Garland Alderman, High Point, 
Russell Kyle, Phoenix, Ariz. 
William N. Taylor, Portland, Me. 
Hobson J. Coleman, Sylvania, Ga. 
Dr. William Turbett Graham, Sunbury, 
Wilbur F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. Harry J. Smith, Moscow, Idaho. 
Edward M. Sutton, Ocean City, N. J. 
Harry Quine, Akron, Ohio. 

William W. Sharp, Akron, Ohio. 

L. S. Reynolds, Newport, Tenn. 

Walter C. Zook, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. R. V. Malmgren, Willmar, Minn. 
John Sandberg, Brockton, Mass. 

A. G. Werner, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Anton Hubsch, McGregor, Ia. 


mn. €. 


McClain, Northern Cambria, Pa. 


Lawler, West Side, Chicago, Ill. 


Brooklyn, 


Auburn-Lewiston, 


Pa. 
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E. D. Vanderbilt, Hoboken, N. J. 

C. A. Wheeler, Jr., Fort Worth, Tex. 

F. L. Henderson, South Saint Paul, Minn. 

E. C. VanSyckle, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. 

Jacob Gunderson, Logan Square, Chicago, 
Ill. 

George J. Foster, Dover, N. H. 

William H. Kester, Beckley, W. Va. 





Personalities 


Former Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, is an honorary 
member of the Palo Alto, California, club. 
The club took an active part in the reception 
given Mr. Hoover at the time of his accept- 
ing the nomination. 


te, ee 
Roy Abernethy, first President of the 
Hickory, North Carolina, club, is President 


of the Chamber of Commerce, and Earl N. 
Carr, President of the Hickory club this 
year, is Vice President. 
* *& * 
It is quite unique that three out of the 
six newly-elected provincial legislators from 
Vancouver, B. C., should be anembers of the 


Vancouver club. They are: Col. Nelson 
Spencer, Thomas Kirk and George Walkem. 
* * * 


Past President and Past District Trustee 
L. E. Mcknight of Enid, Oklahoma, has been 
named a member of the Soldiers’ Relief 
Commission of Oklahoma, by Governor 


Henry S. Johnson of Oklahoma. 
* * * 
Kiwanian Charles C. Gilbert of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has been appointed by 


Governor Henry H. Horton of Tennessee, a 
member of his official staff with the rank 
of Colonel. Mr. Gilbert was a member of 
the Tennessee Legislature, being author of 
the bill which changed Nashville into a com- 
mission form of government. 

* * «# 

Louis H. Fead, recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the supreme court of Michigan by 
Fred W. Green, is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

The justice received national pub- 
licity in connection with the House of David 
case, the trial of which was presided over by 
him. 


Gov. 


new 





Beg Your Pardon 


The Kiwanis Club of Raymond, Washing- 


ton, should have been given credit for the 
sponsorship of the new club at Pe Ell, 
Washington, and not Chehalis, as given on 


page 476 of the September issue under the 
Pacific-Northwest District activities. 
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Fire Prevention Week | 
October 7-13 


Fire Prevention Week, October 
7-13, will be observed throughout 
the country. Fire losses in the 
United States amount to hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 
The attention that Kiwanis clubs | 
could bring to bear on this subject 
in their own communities would 
help to lessen the loss in those com- 
munities. 





























THIS ISSUE OF 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Will be read by more than | 


109,650 Kiwanians 





DO YOU REALIZE WHAT 

A POTENTIAL MARKET 

THIS REPRESENTS FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT? 





“Vf 
“Se 


we 


Write us for detailed information 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 




















This Sctandard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as ““M.A.L.,” és 
the basis of the Blackstone course, 


IS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law— 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an Sere necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
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Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Unit 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 
The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 


growing constantly. 
For years the Blackstone 


The instruction method is a combination of 
illustrative 


Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
ing this demand. Today the 
Institute can point to more 
than 50,000 people, among 
them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


cases 


to you. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


ee ee 


text reading and study of leadin 
a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
128-page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tipsand pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 817, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL 


el 


Dept. 817, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy ot your 128-page 
book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name __ 





Business Position __ 





Business Address 
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